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WPectures. 


Ty ‘ n 
OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, pre sco = 
TUESDAY cea venuary 18, at ‘clock, Prof. H. HERD- 
MAN, D.Sc. F.R FIRST of THREE. LECTURES © 4 ‘The Culti- 
vation of ks ag ‘Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
THURSDAY, canner 20, at 3 o'clock, the Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, 
M.A., PLAST 6 ECTURES on. “Assyriology. * Half-a-Guinea. 
SATUR DAY [mod 2, at 3 o'clock, HENRY eee 
DAVIES, Esq., Mus. Doc. LL.D., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on 
*Music in Relation to other Arts.’ (With Musical Seactecticas. 
Half-a-Guin 
Gateeripkion: to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will BEGIN on JANU 
ARY 21, at 9 o'clock, when Prof. Sir JAMES DEWAR, LL.D. D.Sc. 
F.R.S., will give a Discourse on ‘Light Reactions at Low Tempera- 
tures.’ 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


ert ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., will BEGIN a COURSE ot 
eg ony on ‘Archeology in Relation to Literature,’ on FRIDAY, 

eae 4 at 2 pm. The Course will deal with the following 
subjects fax. & “Cretan and ¥ gen “5 iv a Homer and Reality, 
Lost Epics, one Lyric Poets, &c. 11. 

Prof. GARDNER will also BEGIN. a COURSE oe LECTURES Se 
GREEK SCULPTURE, Later Period, on JANUARY 20. Fee, 2. 2 

Prof. GARDNER is arranging a COURSE of LECTURES a 
GREECE from about MARCH 24 to APRIL 14. 

Full particulars of the above Courses can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 

University College, London. 











Soricties. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
An ORDINARY MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, 
January 20, at_5 p.m., in the scorer =e irene gino Papers will 
be read by Mr. L 8S. LEADAM, M.A. F.8 *Godolphin’s 
Finance’ (1702-1710), and by Mr. HUBERT Hatt, °. 8.A., on Pwal- 


pole’s Finance’ (1733-1741). H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETIN os of the SOCIETY will be held at 2, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNE ae January 19, at 8 pM 
when the President, Miss CHARLOTTE 8. BURNE, will deliver an 
a on ‘The Value of European >. tom in the History of 
Cultur . A. MILNE, Secretary. 
ll, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 
Januar, ary 10, 10, 1910. 





7 Toe Nal 
FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 

Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, M.A.., jete Sixth Form Master, 
Shrewsbury School. I. MODS. and GREAT THEOL,—Tilstock 
Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. Golf Links 4 Parish. Hunting with 
Two Packs. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary School 
one full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates 
Spec ially built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 


OACHING 








HRIST’S COLLEG E, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
AVELING, M.A. 
er 5 y* Universities Wy Te actone, 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—This School is strongly rec promenier to those who wish for 

a healthy training of mind and body. ned Home ; good Grounds ; 
yosition hig high, Gai Sas of the Senithiest 4 England. —Principal, Miss 





, M. M.A. D. Lit. Lond. Cc lassic al Scholar, Girton. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistrene —Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

Mistress, St. ‘thool, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford aden London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner—ERNEST WALKER, 
SESSION 1909-1910. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 20 to December 18), WINTER TERM (January 17 to 
April 16), SUMMER TERM (April 18 to June 25) 

Instruction in all Branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
Concerts, and Opera. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, niaititneel 


Mus. Doc. 








Exhibitions. 


R° 4d ACA DEM YX 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 

WORKS by OLD_ MASTERS and DECEASED MASTERS of the 

BRITISH SCHOOL. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 v.m. Admission 1s. 

Catalogue 6d. Season Ticket 5s. 


A®ts AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
NINTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
new ss LLERY, 121, REGENT STREET, W. 
to6. Admission 1s. (Students 6d.). 











Probident Institutions 


HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or ite equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
existe 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. S 7 e in the Country (Abbots —?t Hertford- 
shire) for aged poe, oto with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, - ‘addition to an annuity. : 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 

SEVENTH. The payment of er subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these ; benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, K.C. 











Gidurational. 
DUCATION. 


Toate or Guardians desiring accurate information aon to 
e CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TORS in England or Abaeed 
are invited te call peo or send fully detailed —— to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & C 
who for more than thirty ae have been closely in _ an with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is Cag 3 by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY will R SSUME her 
J LESSONS, CLASSES, and LECTURES on MONDAY, 
January 17.—For information concerning them apply, by letter, 
143, King I Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


Bpucation (choice of Schools and Peters 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of a Army, Civil Service, and Mids Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL & SM 1TH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself soe suffering 
qoare, a MERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINIS- 

CENCE OF A STAMMERER post free.—B. BEASLEY. Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesde n Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 


Situations Warant. 
WANTED, HEAD MASTER - SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for a JEWISH VURPHANAGE 


near London. 
About 400 Boys and Girls maintained.—Apply, by 7 stating age, 
qualifications, — &c., to Mr. D. SPERO, 31, Duke Street, 
Aldgate, London. E.C 


HANLEY EDUCATION 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, as soon as possible, an ASSISTANT MASTER, with 
good qualifications, to teach Geography and some English Subjects. 
Teaching experience essential. Salary 1401., rising to 2001. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from, and should be 
returned to, the undersigned as early as zeoeitie. 

HN HODDER, Secretary. 








COMMITTEE. 





Education Office es, s, Town Hall, Rei 








GQounry OF LONDON. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites “ple ETT for the 
following a :-—-(1) MISTRESS OF ENGLISH AND 
Sota SUBJ at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at 
e L.C.C. HAMMERSMITH SCHVOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
Lie GROVE, SHEPHERD'S BUSH Salary 1201. a year, 


rising by annual incre maenihs ¢ oe 6l._to 1801. a year. (2) ASSISTANT 
ART MISTRESS at the L.C TRADE SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. W.C., for about Five Half Days 

a Week. Salary 7s. 6d. a Half Day’s attendance of about Three Hours. 
Candidates should have experience in Design for Trade Purposes. 

Applications should be made on Form T.17, to_ be obtained, 
together a Fg oe of the appointment, from THE EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria ae ly W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 11 4.m., on JANUARY 29, 1910, accompanied by copies of 
three Testimonials of recent date. Ali communications on the 
subject must be marked “T.1,” and a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either a or indirectly, 
will be held to bea yore for employment 

GOMME, Clerk of the Lonton County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 
January 12, 1910. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








POPLAR BOARD OF GUARDIANS 


TO LECTURERS. 

The GUARDIANS OF THE POUR UF THE PARISH OF 
POPLAR BOROUGH are prepared to roosts. ans vations for the 
appointment of INSTRUCTOR at the BRANCH WORKHOUSE, 
95, Forest Lane, Forest Gate, for the purpose - giving instruction to 
able bodied Men on Three Eve nings per Week for Two Hours each 
Evening. Remuneration at the rate of 10s. per evening.—Applications, 
stating age, with particulars of Ee Bee ON a similar work, to 
sent to me not later than JANUARY 2 

By Order, 
G. HERBERT LOUGH, Clerk to the Guardians. 


BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MERRYWOOD SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT MIBTR RES, with qualifi 
cations in English Subjects and French. Must be a Graduate, or 
hold equivalent qualifications. Experience in teaching Geography a 
recommendation. Salary 1001. per annum, rising by 5/. annually to 
130. In calculating initial 8: sent A credit will be given for half-length 
service in other Secondary Schoo! 

Forms of Srpenn, which must be received, duly. completed, nos 
later than T RSDAY, January 20, 1910, may be obtained S sending 
a stamped addressed foolsc: ap env elope to THE BECHETARY, Educa- 
tion Offices, Guildhall, Bristol. 


BOROUGH OF LU 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
nee Cc Ee ATION of LUTON invite applications for the post of 

It is essential that the LIBRARLAN to be appointed should, apart 
from personal qualifications, such us age (which should not exceed 
45 years), business capabilities, &c,, have had some training in 
Library Administration, with a knowledge of the most approved 
methods of preparing and keeping the Catalogue of a Li ibrary, and 
preference will be given to Candidates who hold the Certificate of 
Membership of the Litrary Association. 

The Person appointed will be required to commence duties on 
APRIL 1, 1910, and to devote the ‘whole of his time to the Office 

The Sal: ary will be 1401 per annum, rising by annual inerenante of 
101. to a maximum of 1801, 

Applications, in Candidate's own handwriting, stating age, quali- 
fications, and experience, and accompanied by copies of at path two 
recent Testimonials, must be sent to Sgt — ersigned, endorsed 

* Librarian,” not later than JANUARY 2 

Canvassing, whether personal or otherwise will be regarded as a 
disqualification. CE PENNY, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Luton, January 5, 110," 











ON. 








Situations Wanted. 
ENTLEMAN, B.A.Oxon, with good knowledge 


of French, German, Italian Spanish, and Shorthand, desires a 
SECRETARYSHIP, or any suitable pre of Trust. Also qualifi- 
cations for Journalistic post. om 1657, Athenszeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chance: id Lane, 





vr x 

YOUNG GENT LEMAN, | 21 years of age, 
seven years’ Public School and ae years’ French C reeepeneel 
Educ rey of Literary tastes and attainments, wishes to ENTER the 
SERVICE of a high-class MONTHLY or QUA RTERLY PUBLICA- 
TION, or that of a PUBLISHING FIRM of high standing. Willing 
to enter on probation for one month without Salary, and then, if 
successful, would agree toa certain period at a nominal Salary until 
quite au courant with the methods and views of the Establishment. 
Greatly interested in social questions, and of strong Radical views.— 
For full particulars apply Box 1658, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buik dings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





Mieaiiainiats 
HE GENERAL ELECTION. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION has issued a 

National Appeal, which closes as follows 

‘The great bulk of our people only desire to live their own lives in 
their own way. They do not agree with the political Socialists who 
think it possible to have the entire industry of the country organized 
and managed by the State. They also know that the political 
Socialists are in a minority, but they too often forget that while the 
majority are apathetic a minority may obtain the upper hand. The 
Association (consisting of both Liberals and Conservatives) appeals 
to the Electors to consider, quite apart from all party bias, the great 
issues at stake in the pre sent election, and to vote only for candidates 
who recognize that if British freedom is to be preserved it is vitally 
important to maintain two independent and effective Houses of 
Parliament, and to oppose the substitution of State action for personal 
effort and private enterprise.’ 

This National Appeal, in foolscap form, for distribution, may 
had in pac kets at the rate of 20 copies for sixpence, of the B.C.A 
23, Charing Cross, London. 

The National Appeal is issued to the great body of the Electorate 
who love their country and believe in that traditional spirit of 
independence, liberty. ‘and self-reliance which only needs to he 
reawakened to lead the British people to a still higher destiny than 
any yet attained. 

The Association is strongly of opinion that steps mpst be taken 
to improve our political organisation and system of Government, but 
does not believe in any departure from the fundamental principles of 
personal liberty and personal responsibilit 

The Association earnestly asks for the support and co-operation 
of all who are dissatisfied with the tendencies of our political party 


system 
Presipent—LORD ere R OF BURLEIGGH. 
Councit—Chairman, SIR V aaAS CHANCE, Bt, 

Deputy-¢ bee RYD a 
CommitrEe—Chairman, MARK i JUD 
Deputy ¢ wg Sp iY HUTCHINSON snes, 

Honorary Src RETARY—WIL AuAM o; UPE 
Orrices—23, ARING CROSS. LON 
TeLer ie 5410 Central. 
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ANTED to PURCHASE, a WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER or MONTHLY FARIODIOAL. Must show 

about 500/. per annum profit.—W., care of Mr. H. Quick, Chartered 
Accountant, 56, Disraeli Road, Forest Gate, Essex. 


OO PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS —High- 
class Literary SEAMSLATIONS from and into FREN 
GERMAN, and SPANISH by a Member of the Society of Authors 
who has contracts with leading Foreign Writers.—M. MACDONALD, 
29, Rue Salneuve, Paris. 


RANSLATIONS (French, German, and Italian 

only), Literary Work, and Type-Writing. Charges moderate.— 

Miss FANCOURT, Westmoreland House, 2, Fiel way Crescent, 
Highbury, London, N 








RANSLATIONS ‘from FRENCH, GERMAN, 

ALIAN A SPANISH. 58. per 1,000 words. Less for 

quantity —W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. 
elephone 93 * hn 














Cupe-Writers, Xr. 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BY AN EXPERT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 
Reduction over 50,000. Carbon Copies, 2d. 1,000 words. Other Rates 
and Specimens on application. Accuracy and prompt return guaran- 
teed. Testimonials from well-known Writers.—NOKA DICKINSON, 
1, Sackville Ga Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


A UTHORS'MSS. . , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with “complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


‘CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women (C' ineatens Tripes i Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 














Languages), Research, evision, ‘I'ranslation, Shorthand.—THE 
CAMBRIDGE TY ‘PE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telep! hone : 2308 City. 
YPE- WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Local. Tel. 1272, 
Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy ‘and 
dispatch guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8.W. 














T 4 tf - W 2. Ss & 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE CF ADDRESS. 
S E. M. TIGAR. 
_10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W._ 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, Sd. 1,000 words. 
az Correctness and promptitude guaranteed. After 10,000, 7d. 
Clear carbons, ld. 1,000 words. Best paper used. Highest references.— 

MARTIN, 50, Bruce Road, Mitcham. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 


BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
ost free. —-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. —Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, 428. for 113.; 

Burke's Peerage, 1908, 248., 1907, 218. ; Who's Who, 1909, 11s. for 48. 6d 


OOKS. BOOKS. — CATALOGUE RECENT 
PURCHASES post free. List of wants receive best attention.— 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge (Eng.). 


VD. 
LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SECOND 
HAND BOOKS post free on application. Books in all wl 
of Literature, Scarce Items, and First Editions at_mnch_ below usual 
vrices. Parcels sent on approval if desired. CATALOGUES issued 
Sionthiy. and sent regularly to_all parts of the World.—Address 
. BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at bite 

educed prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, TU. HIS 
TORY. DRAMA, MUSIC. 

LineURE NIEMILITARY. VIIL FICTION. IX. GENERAL 


— DULAU_ & CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
JIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, qeechesey, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R, Cruikshank, hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LUGUES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Rngravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner's ee Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Illustrated ks— e Items by John Ruskin. ‘ost 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace Richmond, Surrey. 


Authors’ Agents. 


O WRITERS OF POETRY AND BELLES- 

LETTRES.—THE ADELPHI PRESS, Lrp., 11, Adam Street, 

W.C., are prepared to consider MSS, for Publication, and to undertake 
all forms of Literary Business. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

he interests of aor ee represented. Agreements for 
with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
GHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 





























Publishing arranged. 
muliais on @ application to Mr A. M. BUR 


Printers. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &., PRINTED under 
Expert Supervision, and Searches made where Mas. are incomplete. 
Write for Vstimates and all Particulars—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Westminster Press), at 4114, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 


HE ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Printers and 


Publishers of beautiful Books at a moderate tee. Experts in 
he Production of Genealogical and Topographical Works, Pedigrees, 











&c.—For advice, Specimens, we ee apply to THE MANAGER, 
8, York Buildings, Adelphi, V 





Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of LADY 
O'BRIEN, removed from Bryanston Square. 


. ry 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at L ty 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, Januar ni Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, M SCkLL ANEVUS BOOKS, including the above 
LIBRAR comereneg © well-bound Standard Works in all Branches 
of Literature—a small brary of Works on Natural History—valuable 
| Editions—Books with Coloured Plates, Autographs, Engravings, 


Catalogues in preparation. 





THE ROBERT HOVENDEN LIBRARY. 
By order of the Administrator of the late 
Mrs. R. HOVENDEN. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY. Bebruary 7, 7, and Three Following Days, at 
past ‘clock precisely, the valuable ARCHAOLOGICAL, 

ENEALOGICAL, HERALDIC, and ce og AL Ee RY 
formed by the late ROBERT HOVENDEN, Esq. F.S.A., of Heath- 
cote, Croydon, com prising Armorials—Genealogiee—Heraldic MSS.— 
a. istories—Com pete Sets of the Harleian Society's Visitations 
and Pedigrees—Set of Crisp’s Privately Printed Visitations and 
Registers—unique Collection of Kentish ‘Topography—W orks relating 
to the History of London and its Environs and to other Cities or 
Towns—Set of Notes iy Queries—and other Records and Publications 
of various Societies, 


poe eal of above Sales may be had. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

at the conclusion of the Hovenden Library, on THURSDAY, 
February 10, a COLLECTION of AMERICANA, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN resident in Paris. 


t ten minutes 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
} ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, January 26, and Two Following Days, VALUABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS BOUKS, including zepones aphical, Genealogical, 
and Bibliographical Works—a Collection of Books relating to Scotland. 
including Boece's oe of Scotland, 1536, Black-letter Acts of 
Parliament, 1546, Curious Seventeenth Century bape and a Series 
of the Maitland btub Publications, 23 vols.—a_few early MSS.—a copy 
of the rare Chronyc Historie der Nederlandtseher Gaues. printed at 
Norwich by Ant de Solemne, 1579—a Collection of scarce Huguenot 
Tracts, 16%0-1730—Raleigh’s Discoverie of the Bewtiful Empire of 
Guiana, 1596, and a few others relating to America—Luminalia: a 
Masque, 1637—Milton’s Paradise Regain’, First Edition, 1671—Library 
Editions of Standard Historical Works and Books in General Litera- 
ture—Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols.—First Editions of the Writings of 
Surtees, and Books illustrated by George Coutchents—Aatageagh 
Letters—Engravings, Topographical Views, 

“atalogues on iain. 





Old Japanese Colour Prints and Books. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., WEDNESDAY, January 19, and Followin 
= “pit kggcloek precisely, OLD JAPANESE COLOUR PRINT: 


onl be viewed two days —_ Catalogues may be had. 


THE RADWAY GRANGE LIBRARY. 


vr 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Fe bruary 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the RADWAY GR ANGE LIBRARY (sold in consequence of the 
death of the Tenant for site, K Rey. W. 8. MILLER), comprising 
searce and valuable Books, fly Historical and Topographical, 
including an --—— B. - F, ‘of Tracts and Pamphlets—scarce Old 
Tiers. Poetry, English and Foreign Classics—Natural History—French 
Works—Heraldry—The ts’ Settlement at Darien—Husbandry and 
Gardening—Costume—Americana, &c.—Pepys’s Memoires on the State 
of the Royal Navy of England, First Edition—Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Comedies and Tragedies, First Kdition—Parkinson's 
Theatrum Botanicum—The Tatler, complete Set of the Original 
Numbers—Weever's Ancient Funerall Monuments, First Edition— 

Sporting Books—Blome’s Gentleman's Recreation, Large Paper, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad. 








Magazines, Gr. 


THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JANUARY 15, contains :— 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

NOTES. 

LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE COMPETITION. 

THE SITE OF ST. MARY SPITAL, CITY. 

HOUSING AND TOWN_PLANNING (Surveyors’ Institution). 

WALL-PAPERS (Institute of Decorators). 

ILLUSTRATIONS : 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Plans, Elevatiou, and Section) ; 


DESIGN FOR DECORATION OF A PUBLIC ROOM (Royal 
Academy Prize Design) ; 
WINDOW, MILLOM CHURCH, CUMBERLAND. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 
By WILLIAM A. CADBURY. 
Crown 8vo, with a Coloured Map, 2s. 6d. net. 


Under the advice of counsel the publication of this book 
was postponed, pending the libel action recently heard in 
the Courts. It is now issued with an additional chapter. 
It contains a full account of the author’s personal 
experiences in S. Thomé and Principe and on the Angola 
coast, and also reprints Mr. Burtt’s report of his previous 
visit and long journey to the Hinterland of Angola. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltp., 
68-74, Carter Lane, London. 





J OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


No. 239. JANUARY, 1910. Price 38. 
Contents. 

Assurance Companies Act, 1909. 

American Railway Securities as Investments for Insurance Com- 
panies. By Hubert Ansell, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
Manager of the Anglo-American Debenture Corporation, Ltd , 
and a Director of the mdon Scottish American Trust, Ltd: 
With Abstract of the Discussion. 

Legal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Barrand, F.I.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Review : Stock Exchange Investments in Theory and Practice. 

Sixth International Congreas of Actuaries. 

London: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Article 





No. 431. JANUARY, 1910. Price 6s. 


INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT. 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 
PITT AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1783-1791), 
MOLIERE. 
5. THE TERCENTENARY OF THE TELESCOPE. 
6. THE REFERENDUM. 
THE TYRANNY OF THE NILE. 
8. GOVERNOR PITT. 
9. EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
10. L'EMPIRE LIBERAL. 
ll. THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D., 
Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford and Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 
No. 97. JANUARY, 1910. Price 5s. 
Articles. Contents. 
THE SERFS OF SAINTE-GENEVIPVE. By Miss Constance 
H. M. Archibald. 
GENOA AND aes FOURTH CRUSADE. 
ham, D.Lit' 
THE SEARLY BIOGRAPHIES OF HENRY V. By C. L 
ee 5 wor. ad UNDER THE GREAT ELECTOR 
ITS TERIAL RESULTS. by Professor Oliver 
i Subaie 


Notes and Documents. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTERS OF DIONYSIUS OF 
a ge IA TO THE POPES STEPHEN AND 
XYSTUS. By F.C. Conybeare, D.Th. 

THE CLAN SYSTEM AMONG ENGLISH SETTLERS IN 
IRELAND. By Edmund Curtis. 

A peereeation OF JULIUS II. FOR ERASMUS. By 

. 8. en. 


eepee 





By J. K. Fothering- 


THE oy ~~ OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Prof. 
rae ORIGIN OF TITUS OATES’ STORY. By Prof. W. € 
By Miss 


AN Tes SAILOR AMONG THE CHOUANS. 


AND OTHERS. 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London. 








JUST OUT. 2s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE'S PROGRESS. 


A Study of the Facts of National Wealth and 
some Answers to Socialists. 


By FRANK IRESON. 





JUST OUT. 23s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
IMPERIALISM. 


By the 
EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., 0.M., G.C.M.G. 


“Lord Cromer’s stirring message—a message full of ripe 
and mellowed counsel, wide-minded survey and penetrating 
discrimination. It is uttered in the nick of time, and it 
will gain in authority from its temperate and unimpassioned 
serenity. No student of politics can afford to overlook it, 
no reader of history is likely to gainsay its conclusions. 
We comment it cordially to the attention of all classes of 
the community, confident that wherever it is read it will be 
universally respected and admired.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 422. JANUARY, 1910. 6s. 

BYRON AND BONAPARTE. 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 
JACOPONE DA TODI: The Poet of the Stabat Mater. 
ANCIENT JERUSALEM. By the Rev. Dr. Burney. 
THIRTY YEARS OF GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
_ RISE OF THE NATIVE. By Sir H. H. John- 

ston, G.C.M.G. 
WHAT THE POOR WANT. By Stephen Reynolds. 
DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. By W. S. Lilly. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. By Percy Lubbock. 
ORIENTAL ART. By Roger Fry. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE DESCENT FROM ELBA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 


ANGUS. 
THE APPEAL TO THE NATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIST. 
—@— 


THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND: a 
Politico-Economic History of England from 
Saxon Times to the Reign of Charles the First. 
By J. W. WELSFORD, M.A., Author of ‘ The Strength 
of Nations,’ &c. With an Introduction by W. CUN- 
NINGHAM, D.D. F.B.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


BEASTS AND MEN. By Cart Hacen- 


BECK. Being his Experiences for Half-a-Century 

among Wild Animals. With Introduction by P. 

CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.Sc. F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“It would be difficult to find a type of book more certain 

to interest readers of all classes and ages than the personal 

experiences of an animal dealer and trainer.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 








THIRD IMPRESSION. SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 
By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 6 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 
‘* We have nothing but praise for Mr. Trevelyan’s masterly 
treatment of the absorbing story he has set out.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
PROTECTORATE. ByC. H. FIRTH, M.A. LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 1656-1658. With Plans. 
Svo, 248. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“Prof. Firth brings to his task an excellent narrative 
style, a clear and sane judgment, and a strong sense of 
humour. His knowledge of his period it would be an 
impertinence to praise.” —Times. 


VIRGINIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 


SLAVERY ANDSECESSION. By BEVERLEY 
B. MUNFORD. $vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE FAMILY AND THE NATION; 


A Study in Natural Inheritance and Socia) 
Responsibility. By WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER 
WHETHAM, M.A. F.R.S., and CATHERINE DURN- 
ING WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“The treatise is a thoughtful and well studied contri- 
bution to the literature of the new science of Eugenics.” 
Scotsman. 
“A deeply interesting examination into the laws of 
heredity, &c., as affecting the rise and fall of families.” 
Evening Standard. 








WAYSIDE WISDOM: a Book for Quiet 
People. By E. M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“Every page bears the impress of a cultured thinker 
and gracious writer.”—Hvening Standard. 
“Quiet philosophic folk will tind the volume a well- 
spring of many delights.”—Scotsman. 


ANNA VAN SCHURMAN. By Una 
BIRCH. With Illustrations. Svo, 63. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

“Anna Van Schurman was an artist, a scholar, and a 
saint, and her story is eminently one that deserves to be 
told. The authoress has accomplished her work with much 
success, and we heartily congratulate her on her interesting 
monograph.”—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


MINGLED WINE. (Poems.) By Anna 
BUNSTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
‘Whatever be the theme, the work is always earnest 
and elevated in feeling, and expressed with an appro- 
priate and graceful play of fancy. The book cannot fail to 
please a serious-minded reader.” —Scotsman. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW 
CURATE,’ ‘LUKE DELMEGE,’ &c. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY. By 

the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ “The book is profoundly interesting ....Dr. Gray himself 
is a figure to be remembered. We have seldom come across 
anything finer.”—Spectator. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. By Mrs. 


WILFRID WARD, Author of ‘One Poor Scruple,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 


.‘‘*Great Possessions’ bears the impress of a refined and 
Singularly cultivated mind.”—Globe. 
“The book is a pure pleasure to read.”— Daily Graphic. 


“We must congratulate Mrs. Ward on having written a 
novel of singular interest.”—Morning Post. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridgeshire 


By T. McKenny Hveues, M.A., F.K.S., Woodwardian Professor of Geology, and Mary 
CaRoLInE HvGHEs. 





This volume is the latest addition to the Cambridge County Geographies and, 
following the plan of the earlier volumes of the series, it gives an account of the 
history, antiquities, architecture, natural history, industries, and physical, 
geological and general characteristics of the county. It contains two coloured 
maps, one physical and the ether geological, and one hundred and ten illustrations, 

Crown 8vo maps and diagrams. 


ls 6d “Another addition to an excellent series. The maps and illustrations are 
particularly good, and no one is better qualified to write a book on Cambridgeshire 
than Professor McKenny Hughes.”—Morning Post 


“The Cambridge County Geographies form a welcome addition to the topo- 
graphical literature of the day....giving ina concise and comprehensive form the 
most necessary information that an observer desires. The illustrations are well- 
chosen, the books are excellently printed, and wonderfully cheap.” 

Pall Mall Gazette 


2 coloured maps 
110 illustrations 


Church Life and Thought in North Africa: A.D. 200 


By Stuart A. Donaupson, D.D., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


It has been the author’s endeavour to drawa picture of the Church life and 
thought of North Africa in Tertullian’s time which will not demand of the 
reader a knowledge of Latin or Greek, nor more than the most elementary 
acquaintance with the problems of Church history. He has made it a rule to 
translate all his references from Greek or Latin into English, the original words of 
the passage translated being subjoined in each case for the benefit of the more 
serious student of Theology. 


The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes 


Edited, with geographical notes, by E. O. Winsrept, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, 


Crown 8vo 
8s 6d net 


Oxford. 
Cosmas was the first person to collect and develop into a system the strange 
cosmographical ideas which are hinted at in the writings of the early theologians. 
Demy 8vo His intention was to refute the theory that the earth was round and to prove 
14 plates that Moses’ tabernacle in the wilderness was a model of the universe. A native of 
12s 6d net Egypt and in early life a merchant, he travelled far and wide, visiting Ceylon, the 


Sinaitic Peninsula and Ethiopia, and later took to writing books of which the 
‘Topography’ alone survives. 


The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 
Now first published from the Syriac Version, by J. RENpEL Harris, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 


This volume contains a hitherto unknown version of the Psalms of Solomon, a 
collection by common consent referred to the middle of the first century B.C., and 
also a new collection which the author has called by the name of the ‘ Odes of 
Solomon,’ the value and antiquity of which he believes will be at once recognized 
by students and critics ; he is of opinion that it will be assigned either wholly or in 
part to the first century of the Christian era. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Dynamics of a Particle 
and of Rigid Bodies 


By S. L. Loney, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Holloway College. 


This is an elementary class-book on those parts of Dynamics of a Particle and 
Rigid Dynamics which are usually read by students attending a course of lectures 
in applied mathematics for a science or engineering degree and by junior students 
Demy Svo for mathematical honours. It is assumed that the student has read some such 
emy course as is included in the author’s Elementary Dynamics and that he possesses a 
12s fair working knowledge of Differential and Integral Calculus; the Differential 
Equations are solved in the text and a summary of the methods of solution is given 
in an appendix. A large number of examples, mostly collected from university 

and college examination papers, are included in the book. 


Tennyson. The Leslie Stephen Lecture 


Delivered in the Senate House, Cambridge, on 11 November 1909, by Witiiam Paton Ker, 
M.A., All Souls College, Oxford. 


“It is a graceful and discerning criticism of Tennyson’s verse, which is well 
worth a wider audience than the Cambridge lecture-room could afford.”--Scotsman 
Crown 8vo ‘*In the 5,000 or so words of his Leslie Stephen lecture Mr. William Paton Ker 

manages to cover gracefully and without effort some of the most interesting and 

1s net most debated questions concerning the late Laureate’s work....It is seldom that 
so short a lecture as this of Mr. Ker’s succeeds so admirably in giving a reader the 
true perspective of a great subject.”—Glasgow Herald 


Fucus Histriomastix: A Comedy 


With an introduction and notes by G. C. Moorr Situ, Litt.D., Hon. Ph.D, 


This allegorical play—probably written by Robert Ward and acted at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, in Lent 1623—presents a picture of Puritan hypocrisy in the 
person of Fucus Histriomastix who, while secretly vicious and pleasure-loving, 
carries on a warfare against the academic drama ; and is thought to have had its 
origin in the indignation of its author at the Puritan attempt to prevent the 
performance of Lotola. It is now printed for the tirst time. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Part I, Nos. 1-100 


By MontacvE RHODES James, Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
The famous collection of MSS. bequeathed to the College by Archbishop 


a 


Matthew Parker in 1575 was last catalogued by James Nasmith in 1777. It has 


Royal 8vo 
12s net 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


Royal 8vo long been recognized as desirable that Nasmith’s work should be revised ard 
paper covers largely supplemented in the light of modern studies, and a fresh catalogue has 
s 6d net accordingly been made by Dr. M. R. James, which will be published in seven parts, 


The price of each part will be 7s. 6d. net, and that of the seven parts £2 2s. 0d. net 
to subscribers, 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press: C, F. Clay, Manager 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S 


LIST. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and 
Adventures in Tibet. ByDr. Sven Hedin. 
With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water- 


Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, 
and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
VOL. VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
History of English Poetry. 
By William John Courthope, C.B. M.A. D. Litt. 
LL.D. Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry ; Effects of the French Revolu- 
tion. 8vo, 10s. net. 
* * Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Time’s Laughingstocks and other 


Verses. By Thomas Hardy, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Athencum.—* The same faculty which has made 
Mr. Hardy a master of rustic tragedy, and which has 
placed the great drama of history within his grasp, 
enables him also to handle the subtlest of themes, 
and analyze the most transient of emotions with 
an exactitude worthy of the great names in our 
literature.” 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 


Literary Composition. Being the 
Greek Text of the De Compositione Verborum. 
Edited, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Glossary, and Appendices, by Prof. W. Rhys 
Roberts, Litt.D. 8vo, ros. net. (Classical 
Library.) 














Crown §$vo, 


Essays on Greek Literature. By 
R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

A Project of Empire. 
A Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, 
with Special Reference to the Ideas of Adam 
Smith. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A. D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Times. —‘‘ This singularly able book......attrac- 
tive not merely by the acuteness and knowledge of 
the writer, but by his transparent fairness......full of 
interest and instruction. It is written for to-day ; it 
deals with questions discussed on every platform.” 


The Government of England. By 
Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo, 175. net. 
Times.—* Professor Lowell’s work has, in reality, no 
rival ; its extraordinary merit is due to his possession 
of two qualities, each rare in itself, and still more 
rarely found in combination. The first of these 
qualities must be patent to every intelligent reader. 
It is Professor Lowell’s thorough-going knowledge 
and complete mastery of his subject.” 








Introduction to the Study of the 


Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. Dicey, D.C.L. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister- at- Law. Seventh Edition. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
Dk. F. G. PEABODY’S NEW BOOK. : 
The Approach to the Social 


Question. An Introduction to the Study of 
Social Ethics. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


~ DR. PERCIVAL LOWELL’S NEW BOOK. | 
The Evolution of Worlds. 
By Percival Lowell, A.B. LL.D., Author of 
* Mars and its Canals,’ ‘ Mars as the Abode of 
Life,’ &c. Illustrated. 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 























A NEW SERIES.—SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. 
Crystalline Structure and 
Chemical Constitution. By A. E. H. 


Tutton, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. A.R.C.Sc. 8vo, 
55. net. 


The Promise of American Life. 
By Herbert Croly. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 











J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltp. 


INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS. 
THE MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 


A Series of “Literary Guide-Books” dealing specially 
with the story of each Town. Numerous Topographical 
Drawings, Reproductions from Paintings and Sculptures are 
given, together with Mapsand Plans. Bound in grey cloth, 
and in limp green paste grain, roan bindings. Size 7 by 44 
inches. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
BRUGES. By E. GILLIAT-SMITH. [8rd Edition. 
BRUSSELS. By E. GILLIAT-SMITH. 

CAIRO. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. [2nd Edition 

CAMBRIDGE. By the Very Rev. C. W. Stubbs, D.D., 
Bishop of Truro. 

CHARTRES. By CECIL HEADLAM. [2nd Edition. 

DUBLIN. By D. A. CHART, M.A. 





EDINBURGH. By O. SMEATON, M.A, 

FERRARA. By ELLA NOYES. 

FLORENCE. y E. G. GARDNER. (Sth Edition. 
LONDON. By H. B. WHEATLEY. [2nd Edition. 


OXFORD. By CEcIL HEADLAM, M.A. 
PARIS. By THOMAS OKEY. 
ROME. By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
ROUEN. By THEODORE A. Cook. 
SEVILLE. By W. M. GALLICHAN. 
SIENA. By EDMUND G. GARDNER, 
VENICE. y THOMAS OKEY. (3rd Edition, 
VERONA. By ALETHEA WIEL. (8rd Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s: 6d. net. 
ASSISI. By Lina Durr GORDON. (5th Edition, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W.H. Hutton. [2nd Edition. 
MOSCOW. By WIRT GERRARE. [2nd Edition. 
NUREMBERG. By CECIL HEADLAM. [5th Edition. 
PERUGIA. By M. SymMonps and L. D. GorDoN. 


[6th Edition. 
PRAGUE. By Count LtTzow. [2nd Edition. 
TOLEDO. By HANNAH LYNCH. 2nd Edition, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth, 4s, 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 

LUCCA. By JANET Ross. 
MILAN. By ELLA NOYEs, 
PADUA. By C. FOLIGNO. 
PISA. By JANET Ross and NELLY ERICHSEN. 

The above Volumes are variously illustrated by N. 
ERICHSEN, H. M. James, J. A. SYMINGTON, HERBERT 
RalLTon, K. KIMBALL, D. NOYES, and others. 

‘For visitors it would be hard to imagine amore desirable 
companion.” —Athenewm. 

“They are guide-books, books for study, and books for 
reference, and at the same time little galleries of art.” 

Illustrated London News. 
**Guides to the spirit of the place.”— Daily News. 


BEST BOOKS ON ART. 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 
NEW HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN ITALY. 


VOL. III. AND COMPLETION OF THIS IMPORTANT 
WORK. 


[5th Edition. 
[srd Edition. 


[2nd Edition. 


(Shortly. 





A Reprint of the Original Text Verbatim. Edited and 
Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. 
At least 350 Reproductions of Pictures. The com- 
pletion of this final revision of the standard work on 
the history of Italian painting from the second to the 
sixteenth century will be welcomed by all lovers of 
art. Demy 8vo, £3 net per Set. 

“The latest authorities are quoted, the latest opinions 
and suggestions, the latest doubts and attributions are 
stated and examined. The reader of the present edition 
may be sure of being made acquainted with the chief points 
of controversy of the day.”—Morning Post. 


A SIENESE PAINTER OF THE 
FRANCISCAN LEGEND. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON. 26 Illustrations 
reproduced in Collotype. Square demy Svo, 6s. net. 
“Everything which Mr. Bernhard Berenson writes is 
sure to be read with attention, and this book, with its many 
reproductions of pictures and frescoes, which so delightfully 
illustrate the author’s argument, will be studied with 
intense interest by those who know his authority in such 
matters.”— Daily Telegraph. 


HOGARTHS | 
MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 


Six beautiful Coloured Reproductions in a Portfolio. 
(13 in. by 15in.) £1 1s. net. 

The Reproductions of this Series of Masterpieces have 
been made as perfect as possible, and the publishers’ 
intention is to reproduce many of the great Masters in the 
National Gallery in the best possible way. 

**Of all the Hogarth series this is the one which 
it is most desirable to have in colour, for while the 
meee engraved from them were not by Hogarth’s 

urin, the pictares are in many respects the top 
notes of his brush.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Complete Catalogue sent post free on application , 








J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 
15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





CONSTABLE & COMPANY’S 
LIST 


—o@—— 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BRITAIN AT BAY. By Spenser 
WILKINSON, Chichele Professor of Military 
History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


EDWARD MARJORIBANKS— 
LORD TWEEDMOUTH, K.T., 1849-1909. 
Notes and Recollections by Sir FRANCIS 
MOWATT, Rt. Hon. HERBERT GLAD- 
STONE, ARNOLD MORLEY, R. B. HAL- 
DANE, and others. Illustrated with Photo- 
gravure Plates. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


OUR LADY OF THE SUNSHINE. 


Impressions written by Delegates attending 
the International Council of Women in Canada, 
June, 1909. Edited by The COUNTESS OF 
ABERDEEN. Illustrated. 1s. net. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN EARLY 
YOUTH BY GEORGE MEREDITH, IN- 
CLUDING POEMS, 1851. Poems omitted 
from the later Editions of ‘ Modern Love,’ and 
Scattered Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS. Now 
published for the first time and Edited by 
EDWARD W. EMERSON and WALDO 
EMERSON FORBES. Portraits and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, 6s. net per volume. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN. By Pump 
SANFORD MARDEN, Author of ‘Greece 
and the Aegean Islands.’ Fully illustrated 
from Photographs. Full gilt cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


INDIA AND THE TARIFF 
PROBLEM. A Series of Lectures delivered 
for the Government of Bombay in the 
Byranjee Jeejeechay Institute during 1908 
and 1909. By H. LEES SMITH. 3s. 6d. 


net. 


WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. By RODOLFO LANCIANI, 
Author of ‘The Golden Days of the Renais- 
sance in Rome,’ &c. Fully illustrated. 4to, 
21s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Ayna 
ROBESON BURR. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. By 
- — HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 
8. net. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. 
A GERMAN POMPADOUR. Being 


the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Griivenitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wiirtemberg. 
By MARIE HAY. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION SHORTLY. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. An Introduction 
to the Study of the Psychology of Politics. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘The Good Comrade.’ 


**The book is well worth reading, because the 
characters are alive...... The story is a minute 
analysis of life in a suburb......a suburb extremely 
lucky to have so many pleasant and warm-hearted 
people living within its boundaries.” —Spectator. 
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HENRY FIELDING. 


THE life of Henry Fielding is at once the 
delusion and the despair of the biographer. 
Either from a lofty reticence or a loftier 
indifference, he has left but the most 
meagre records of his personality. In the 
whole of English literature there is no 
more elusive figure; and, as in the case 
of Shakespeare, the very dearth of data 
acts as a perpetual stimulus to investiga- 
tion. Now and again some fresh adven- 
turer takes up the quest, adds his (or her) 
quota to the modest cairn, and passes on 
dispirited, resigning the enterprise to 
younger and less weary explorers. In this 
way something has been learnt; but 
more, perhaps, has been unlearnt. We 
do not now believe, for example, with 
Arthur Murphy, that the author of 
‘Pasquin’ ever made any substantial 
contribution to dramatic literature on the 
wrappings of “‘ Freeman’s Best’; nor do 
we hold with Fielding’s cousin, Lady Mary, 
that his life continually vacillated between 
Sponging-houses and sky-parlours. We 
have left off repeating the orotund 
period of Gibbon as to the connexion of 
the Denbighs and the Habsburgs; and 
we are satisfied, in spite of Genest 
and others, that the Eton boy and Leyden 
scholar was never reduced to “strut 





Henry Fielding : a Memoir, including Newly 
Discovered Letters and Records, with Illustra- 
tions from Contemporary Prints. By G. M. 
Godden. (Sampson Low & Co.) 





his hour” as a stroller before a booth 
in Bartlemy Fair. 


On the other hand, certain minute 
facts, hitherto obscure or unknown, have 
unquestionably been established. We have 
now, if not the entire, at least sufficient 
details of a picturesque and youthful 
love-affair with Miss Sarah Andrew of 
Lyme Regis, of which Fielding’s contem- 
poraries apparently knew nothing. We 
have ascertained clearly that Fielding’s 
first acted play preceded, instead of follow- 
ing, his sojourn in Holland; we know 
that he read not law, but letters, at the 
Dutch University; and we have dis- 
covered the date of his marriage to 
Charlotte Cradock of Salisbury. All these 
things—matters possibly of trifling import, 
but still interesting in the absence of 
weightier information—seem to have been 
hidden from the incurious eyes of his 
first biographers. And now, equipped 
apparently with invincible patience and 
pertinacity, comes a new contributor to 
the literature of the subject in Miss G. M. 
Godden. 


‘* Nothing for a cake that is not turned,” 
says Guicciardini. Miss Godden has cer- 
tainly “‘turned her cake” assiduously. 
She has spared no pains. Maps and 
muniments, parish registers and _ local 
records, contemporary newspapers, cari- 
catures, Chancery proceedings—she has 
ransacked them all. Much of her labour 
must have been of that particularly 
barren kind which consists in learning 
definitely that nothing can be learnt ; 
but it is not the less commendable. 
And she has clearly succeeded in adding 
something to the story. From the “ worm- 
drilled vellums” of an ancient lawsuit 
she has extracted several characteristic 
details concerning that extremely shadowy 
and casual personage, Col. Edmund Field- 
ing, the novelist’s father, hitherto chiefly 
known to us by his father-in-law’s distrust 
of him, and his own failure to pay up his 
son’s mythical allowance of two hundred 
a year. As revived by Miss Godden’s 
researches, he seems to have been a com- 
pound of “Capt. Booth” and Roger 
Sterne ; and it is plain that Fielding and 
his sisters were brought up chiefly—after 
Col. Fielding’s second marriage to a 
foreigner and a Papist—by their grand- 
mother, Lady Gould. As to Fielding’s 
schooldays, these documents only estab- 
lish the fact that he was at Eton in 1721-2. 


Miss Godden has also discovered that 
when, in November, 1734, Fielding 
married Charlotte Cradock, he married 
a penniless bride, whose slender inherit- 
ance only came to her a month or two 
later by the death of her mother, and 
would have been more slender still if her 
elder sister Catherine, like her wicked 
double in *‘ Amelia,’ had not been cut off 
with a shilling. It is obvious, too, that 
Fielding held his little property at East 
Stour much later than was supposed, 
for he sold it in 1738. To the register of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Miss Godden has 
at last traced the long-sought date of the 
death and burial of Mrs. Fielding, in 
November, 1744, the year after the 





publication of the ‘ Miscellanies’ ; and also 
of the birth of that little daughter to 
whom her father refers so feelingly in the 
‘Journey from this World to the Next.’ 
She has unearthed a neglected Prologue by 
Fielding to Lillo’s remarkable * Fatal 
Curiosity ’; and from a document in her 
own possession is able to throw further 
light on the nature of Fielding’s con- 
nexion with, and proprietary rights in, 
The Champion newspaper. From Mr. 
Alfred Huth’s collection she also prints 
Andrew Millar’s receipt for the payment 
to Fielding of 600/. for ‘Tom Jones,’ a 
receipt the existence of which, until a 
short time ago, had beendoubted. As may 
perhaps be anticipated, it is dated more 
than six months before the appearance of 
the book. 


In respect to the unpublished letters 
promised on the title-page, the harvest 
has been slender. Little enlightenment 
on Fielding’s personality could indeed be 
looked for from this source, since it is 
now known with certainty that the bulk 
of his correspondence was destroyeg by 
his descendants towards the beginning 
of the last century. Miss Godden has, 
however, carefully collected from odd 
corners a few items which have escaped 
destruction. One of these is a letter to 
Lord Hardwicke from Fielding on behalf 
of Fielding’s and Hogarth’s friend Saunders 
Welch ; two more are letters to the Duke 
of Newcastle on that cryptic case of 
‘“ Betty Canning” who was “a Ssix- 
months’ feast ’’ in 1753; the fourth is a 
further recommendation to the Lord 
Chancellor of a candidate for the con- 
stabulary. There are other notes from 
Bow Street to a lawyer, Mr. Perkins ; 
and to John Nourse, the Strand book- 
seller, in regard to the lease of a house 
near the Temple which was to include 
‘one large eating Parlour.” Leasing a 
house does not, of course, involve ability 
to pay the rent, and the letter sets;out 
with apologies for an unpaid account ; 
but it is evident that, even in 1739, the 
voyage of Fielding’s life was not wholly 
confined to the “ shallows and miseries ” 
suggested by Lady Mary. 


Interesting, however, as must be every 
line from Fielding’s pen, it is not from 
formal or semi-official utterances of this 
kind that much personal disclosure can 
be looked for. The well-known letter in 
the Locker-Lampson collection, written 
to John Fielding from “The Queen of 
Portugal,’ when its writer was leaving 
England on his last journey to Lisbon, 
and reproduced by ‘Miss Godden in her 
final chapter, remains the most informing 
and vividly individual specimen of the 
great novelist’s ‘“‘ epistles.” 


In her illustrations from contemporary 
prints Miss Godden has perhaps _ been 
more fortunate; and she has evidently 
made minute exploration of that invalu- 
able and little-worked mine of miscel- 
laneous eighteenth-century material, the 
‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum,’ prepared by the late 
F. G. Stephens. One of the most inte- 
resting of her finds represents the “‘ Con- 
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jurors,’ and relates to the above-men- 
tioned case of Elizabeth Canning. On one 
side Fielding, with his legs swathed @ la 
Pitt in gouty flannels, and bearing the 
sword and scales of Justice, is ** champion- 
ing’ Canning and Virtue Hall; in the 
centre stands the Lord Mayor, Sir Crisp 
Gascoyne, while to the right is Hill of 
The Inspector, Fielding’s former adver- 
sary in The Covent Garden Journal, who 
is supporting the hideous old gipsy Mary 
Squires. This presentment of Fielding 
as a Bow Street magistrate is especi- 
ally interesting, as, with the exception 
of Hogarth’s pen-sketch, it is the only 
authentic contemporary likeness of the 
author of ‘ Amelia,’ since more informa- 
tion is at present required regarding the 
so-called portrait in the picture of * The 
Green-Room at Drury Lane’ exhibited 
in last year’s Winter Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. 


Other caricatures are given which 
contain representations of Fielding ; and 
there are also a number of valuable views 
and, portraits. Among the former may 
be mentioned prints of Ryde, Leyden, 
and Charleombe Church (where Fielding 
was married); among the latter, like- 
nesses of Justice Gould, Lyttelton, and 
Saunders Welch. From the first of these 
portraits it would seem that the “‘ length 
of nose ” upon which Fielding was rallied 
by the rhymers of his day must have 
come to him from the maternal side. 


Hitherto we have dealt mainly with 
what may be regarded as the newest part 
of Miss Godden’s book ; and it is indeed 
on this aspect of her labours that she 
herself lays most stress. But it must not 
be forgotten that it is also a ‘‘ Memoir ” 
of Fielding, although, from a laudable 
desire to avoid needless repetition of the 
familiar, the author deals but briefly with 
some uncontroverted portions of Fielding’s 
life. But what she has given is excellent 
in its kind. She has a genuine belief in, 
and admiration for, her hero; and she 
writes with an earnest enthusiasm and a 
fervour of goodwill which are refreshing 
in these days of hedging notices and 
half-tone estimates. Literary criticism 
she frankly disclaims; and perhaps, at 
this date, we may dispense with the 
appreciation of works which have long 
since passed the barrier, and are now 
only likely to be approached by those 
posture-masters of the pen who strive 
after novelty by inverting either the 
object or themselves. She has been con- 
tent to put the most favourable con- 
struction on what can be definitely known 
of Henry Fielding ; to depict him accu- 
rately—if that may be—as dramatist, 
political writer, theatrical manager, social 
reformer, magistrate, and novelist. We 
may sometimes hesitate to follow her 
when she insists on the absolute purity of 
Fielding’s anti-ministerial performances ; 
we may perhaps doubt whether a man of 
such quick emotions—so ‘ tremblingly 
alive all over ”—was always euhuasell'ee 
@ consistent purpose; but we heartily 
respond to all her demands on us to 
recognize his nobler qualities—his mag- 





nanimity, his generosity, his genuine 
sympathy with his poorer fellow-creatures, 
the intensity of his desire for their material 
amelioration, and the unflinching courage 
with which, apart from his gifts to lite- 
rature, he expended his powers as a 
‘* soldier of humanity.” 


The ‘last word,” Mr. Birrell reminds 
us in his ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ belongs of right 
to the last speaker; and the cautious 
critic is naturally shy of extending— 
even to the best of books—the facile 
praise of “‘ finality.””. But we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that any future bio- 
grapher of Henry Fielding is likely to 
undertake the task with greater tenacity 
of research than Miss Godden, or to repeat 
the wearisome and prolonged inquiries 
which have produced her very meri- 
torious volume. 








The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Edited 
by J. Rendel Harris. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 


It is not often that a MS. of comparatively 
recent date is found to contain a unique 
literary treasure, and Dr. Rendel Harris is 
to be congratulated on so rare a find. 
The MS. in question is a paper one, and is 
considered to be only between three and 
four hundred years old ; but the contents 
are no less a thing than a very ancient 
Christian hymn-book, followed by a 
hitherto unknown Syriac translation of 
the so-called Psalms of Solomon. The 
fresh form in which the last-named work 
now comes before us would in itself be 
sufficient to give some importance to the 
MS. in which it is contained, but the 
find of really high value is the hymn- 
book, to which the title ‘ Odes of Solomon ’” 
has no doubt been given on account of its 
ecclesiastical, and to some extent also 
literary, connexion with the Psalms bear- 
ing the name of Solomon. 


That the bulk of the collection 
comprising the Odes belongs to ancient 
times, and in fact takes us back to the 
earliest ages of the Church, has been 
demonstrated by Dr. Harris with the sure 
and at the same time cautious hand of 
an expert investigator. The Greek text 
of the Odes, from which the Syriac 
translation now brought to light has been 
made, is, to begin with, named in the 
‘Synopsis Sanctz Scripture ’ ascribed to 
Athanasius, but probably belonging to the 
sixth century. In the ‘Stichometry’ 
of Nicephorus, who was Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the beginning of the 
ninth century, there is furthermore a 
statement as to the number of verses con- 
tained in the Psalms and Odes put to- 
gether, which is not very much at variance 
with the length of the two collections as 
exhibited in the Syriac translation now 
published. 

But evidence of a far more important 
character is afforded by the fact that a 
quotation in Latin from one of the Odes 
is found in the ‘ Divine Institutes’ of 
Lactantius, who wrote early in the fourth 





century, and that no fewer than five 
fairly long extracts from them are 
embodied, as part of the canon of sacred 
Scripture, in the Gnostic work entitled 
* Pistis Sophia,’ composed in Egypt in the 
second half of the third century. From 
a study of these extracts in relation to 
the Coptic work in which they are 
embedded, Prof. Harnack was led to the 
conclusion that they probably belonged 
to the first half of the second century. 
Dr. Harris, however, thinks that the 
fuller criteria offered by the new find 
rather favour the latter part of the first 
century as the time of composition. 


That the Odes must have been credited 
with considerable antiquity at the period in 
which the composition of * Pistis Sophia’ 
falls is certain, for they would not other- 
wise have been accounted as Holy 
Scripture ; but the question as to more 
or less of antiquity must be decided on 
other grounds. If Egyptian Gnosticism of 
the second-century type could be dis- 
covered in the Odes, there need be no 
further argument about it. In one of the 
extracts contained in ‘ Pistis Sophia ’ Prof. 
Harnack believed that he saw distinct 
traces of both Egyptian and Gnostic 
influence. Bishop Ryle and Dr. Monta- 
gue James, in their edition of the Psalms 
of Solomon, were, however, not inclined 
to accept this view; and now that the 
collection in a form all but complete is 
before us, scholars will find it difficult to 
dissent from Dr. Harris’s argument that 
Gnosticism, in the usual sense of the term, 
is absént from the Odes. There is, indeed, 
a strongly pronounced vein of Christian 
mysticism in them, but it is of a type 
closely akin to that found in different 
parts of the New Testament, and is sharply 
distinguished from both the pretensions 
and the heterodoxy of Gnosticism. 


An appraisement of the literary value 
of the Odes would require a review of some 
length. Here we shall only dwell on 
this part of the subject so far as it 
may be held to affect‘ the question of 
date. Dr. Harris says of the Odes that 


“their radiance is no reflection from the 
illumination of other days: their inspiration 
is first-hand and immediate ; it answers very 
well to the summary which Aristides made 
of the life of the early Christian Church 
where he described them as indeed * a new 
people with whom something Divine 1s 
mingled.’ ” 


No other judgment seems possible in the 
presence of utterances like the following :— 


“The Lord is on my head like a crown, 
and I shall not be without Him. They wove 
for me a crown of truth, and it caused 
thy branches to bud in me. For it is not 
like a withered crown which buddeth not: 
but thou livest upon my head, and thou 
hast blossomed upon my head. Thy fruits 
are full-grown and perfect, they are full of 
thy salvation.” 


Then, as an example of another and yet 
closely allied strain :— 


“As the hand moves over the harp, and 
the strings speak, so speaks in my members 
the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak by His 
love.” 
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Among the continuously recurring pas- 
sages embodying other similes which 
only Christian experience of the most 
intimate kind could have suggested, one 
may note the following :— 


‘** Behold ! the Lord is our mirror: open 
the eyes and see them in Him : and learn the 
manner of your face: and love His holi- 
ness, and clothe yourselves therewith: and 
be without stain at all time before Him.” 


Language such as this indeed suggests 
“the experimental time of the bloom of 
Church life.” One seems to breathe in 
an atmosphere such as the best disciples 
of the Apostles themselves might have 
created around them; and if a purely 
impressionist judgment had to be formed, 
Dr. Harris’s view regarding the age of the 
majority of the Odes would probably 
be assented to at once. But scholarship 
requires more definite criteria, and 
the impressionist’s opinion might be met 
with the answer that it would require a 
perception superfine to an almost im- 
possible degree to distinguish between 
the language of a devout Christian 
worshipper in ‘the late first or the early 
second century. 


The evidence afforded by the theology 
of the Odes is perplexing rather than con- 
clusive. It may be regarded as a moot 
question whether sacraments are alluded 
to or not ; doctrine may perhaps be con- 
sidered to appear here generally in a 
state of development rather than of 
fixity; and no settled ecclesiastical 
organization is referred to. It is, there- 
fore, the more remarkable to find that 
the Virgin birth and the descent into 
Hades are here and there strongly in- 
sisted on, and that one of the Odes has 
the doctrine of the Trinity “under a 
grotesque form worthy of the Middle 
Ages.” Several of the features which 
appear incompatible with the rest may be 
explained on the theory of later interpola- 
tion, and there is reason to think that in 
other cases we have to deal with adapta- 
tion from pre-Christian Jewish Psalms. 


Dr. Harris’s Introduction, which covers 
no fewer than eighty-eight pages, like 
his notes on the separate Odes, throws a 
flood of light on the topics to which we 
have referred and many others. There is, 
however, likely to be much difference of 
opinion on not a few of his details. We 
will only note here two points which require 
reconsideration. 


In discussing the sentence, ** They gave 
strength for their coming and light to 
their eyes,” Dr. Harris conjectures that 
the Greek word zappycia, which is here 
found in the Coptic text of ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ 
was read by the Syriac translator as 
tapovoig, and that furthermore the original 
Greek reading is likely to have been 77 
taperes avrov (for their paralysis). But 
what one should expect is not “ strength 
for their paralysis,” but “strength to 
their feet”; and as the Greek zappycia 


in its Hebrew transcription acquired the: 
sense of “publicity,” it seems likely 





translator intended to call to mind the 
notion of ‘ feet ’’ more clearly than could 
be done by the literal rendering of * to 
their publicity” or ** public attendance,” 
which—as is here suggested—was the 
original meaning in the Greek Ode. 


More importance is attached to the next 
point. In his translation of the fourth 
Ode Dr. Harris has the following sentence : 
“for thy sanctuary was designed before 
thou didst make other places”; and he 
thinks that what is meant is an actual 
Temple built in a definite place, which is 
contrasted with other places. But the 
word “ other ”’ is not in the Syriac ; and 
it therefore seems more natural to suppose 
that the writer of the Ode was thinking 
of the archetypal heavenly Temple, which, 
according to a well-known Jewish applica- 
tion of the Platonic doctrine of ideas, 
existed before there were any material 
places whatsoever. The reason given 
in the Ode itself for man’s disability to 
change the holy place is that ‘‘ he has no 
power over it,”’ that is—if the view here 
advocated is correct—because it is beyond 
his reach. 


We must conclude with a sincere word 
of gratitude to the learned editor for the 
treasure which he has in so worthy a 
form laid before the public. 








A Literary History of the English People : 
From the Renaissance to the Civil 
War. Il. By J.J. Jusserand. (Fisher 


Unwin.) 


WHEN on December 31st, 1904,we reviewed 
the second volume of the ‘ Histoire 
littéraire du Peuple Anglais,’ we expressed 
our sense of the importance of M. 
Jusserand’s work. It is an appreciation 
of our literature from the outside, a trial of 
it, consciously or unconsciously, by 
standards owing their validity to a 
different set of circumstances—Spenser 
judged by a lover of Racine, Donne and 
Lancelot Andrewes by an admirer of 
Bossuet. It is, moreover, the result of a 
first-hand knowledge of our literature 
derived from its sources with a complete- 
ness that few Englishmen can excel. It 
shows no trace of the commonplace, of 
things said because they are expected, 
still less of things said because they are 
unexpected ; we have a grave, reasoned 
judgment after a skilful setting-forth of 
the facts. 


It would be sufficient in an ordinary 
case to remind the reader of this, and to 
pass on; but this is not a mere trans- 
lation. It is a new edition rather than a 
translation, and it can be no secret that 
it is the work of the author himself. This 
fact and the relation of the volume to the 
French original might have been stated. 
A few inversions and phrases like ‘ the 
College of Merton ” testify to its origin, 
without lessening its clearness or accu- 
racy of expression. Notes have been 








most trustworthy editions have been con- 
sulted, and hardly a page occurs without 
the translator being momentarily pushed 
aside by the author, while not infre- 
quently long passages have been inserted, 
to the great benefit of the argument. 


This section of the work might be 
called * The Age of Shakespeare’: it is 
devoted almost entirely to the elucidation 
of him and his plays, and those of his pre- 
decessors and successors up to the time 
of the Civil War. For reasons already 
indicated, we regard this essay as particu- 
larly important ; it is a corrective to the 
indiscriminate Shakespeare worship of the 
English or German enthusiast. The whole 
character of the public of his day is im- 
pressed on the work of Shakespeare ; he 
wrote to obtain immediate success, a 
success in its nature more certainly and 
quickly ascertainable than in any other 
form of artistic work. M. Jusserand pays 
full tribute to the genius of the poet, but 
he is not blind—as befits one trained in 
the glorious traditions of French litera- 
ture—to the soles of lead which fettered 
him to the earth he trod. His views on 
Shakespeare’s humour are likely to meet 
with dissentients, for that quality needs, 
perhaps, a born Englishman to appreciate 
it to the full. 


Among the additions which distinguish 
this edition from its French original is an 
excursus on the scholarship and_ the 
‘‘ borrowings ’’ of Shakespeare, to illus- 
trate which M. Jusserand took advan- 
tage of his friendship with a distinguished 
poet, M. Sully- Prudhomme. to put 
some home questions. ‘ Here,” he 
said in effect, ** are a number of parallel 
passages from the works of predecessors 
which may be brought forward a hundred 
years hence as the sources of your finest 
things: teli me, did you read them 
beforehand, or is it a mere chance ? 
Are these cases of imitation, recollection, 
or reinvention?’ The poet answered, 
‘No; I never read any of them, I was 
too ignorant to be a plagiarist. True 
originality in a poet,” he goes on to say, 
* consists less in what he says than in the 
inalienable and absolutely individual 
quality of his voice, in his personal note, 
and on the movement which his passion 
gives to his verse.” In reality, a poet 
does not usually bring anything new to 
his readers: he helps them to under- 
stand themselves. The human heart is 
the common subject of all poetry ; every 
poet must strike the same notes—it is the 


tonality produced which distinguishes 
him. The original letter, given by M. 


Jusserand in full as an appendix, is a gem 
of exposition and criticism. 


At any rate, this is the secret of Shake- 
speare’s originality. We are told that 
many of his sayings, even the most 
famous, are to be found in essence almost 
anywhere. Hamlet’s meditations are 
in Seneca and Du _ Plessis - Mornay, 
Romeo’s wooing in Marot, Hotspur’s 
taunts in Groto, and so on ad infinitum. 
Not one of his thoughts but had already 


that by ‘“‘for their coming” the Syriac | amplified and developed ; the latest and! passed through the minds of others; it 
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was reserved to him to give them their 
final form, the indelible stamp of his 
personality. M. Jusserand is scornful 
of the resemblance-hunter, who finds four 
Greek tragedies used in ‘ Macbeth.’ and 
John of Gaunt’s play on his own name 
imitated from the * Ajax’ of Sophocles ; 
he offers another parallel between the 
‘Henry V.’ and the ‘ Persians’ of Timo- 
theus of Miletus, which is only spoilt by 
the fact that the papyrus containing the 
latter was lying hid in an Egyptian sarco- 
phagus. ‘‘ Moderation in all things” is 
the motto ever present before our author, 
and not even the glory of Montaigne 
will tempt him to agree that “the 
‘Essays’ are the source of the greatest 
expansive movement ’”’ of Shakespeare’s 
mind. He gives a list of the books that 
the poet seems to have read, a shorter one 
of those he ought to have read and did not, 
and traces out the proved limits to his 
acquisition of knowledge of other litera- 
tures. 

Perhaps it is wrong to have expected 
from a French artist a little sympathy 
with the “bourgeois” side of Shake- 
speare. It seems to the present writer 
that his Cincinnatus-like retreat from 
London to Stratford and his absorption 
in his small businesses display a great 
deal of the clear, practical, common-sense 
view of affairs which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with ‘our neighbours 
across the Channel. His plays were 
immortal—he may have felt that, and 
even certainly known it; but he was at 
least equally certain that their selling 
value was about twenty pounds. Was he 
not right to cultivate his garden ? and, 
if not, ** the less Shakespeare he.” 

We hope we have made it plain that this 
volume is indispensable to any student of 
Shakespeare or his times, and we feel sure 
that all lovers of poetry will be glad 
to be directed to the special discussion 
we have indicated above. That M. 
Jusserand has found time, in the midst of 
innumerable official and social calls on his 
energies, to revise and add to his monu- 
mental work is an additional reason for 
tendering him the thanks of all lovers 
of our literature. 








From Sketch-Book to Diary. By Eliza- 
beth Butler. With Illustrations and 
Sketches by the Author. (A. & C. 
Black.) 


THERE is a dreamy and elusive, but 
wholly conquering charm about Lady 
Butler’s sketches, whether in pen, pencil, 
or water-colour, which is in curious con- 
trast to the minutely elaborated realism 
of her finished pictures. She writes 
without a trace of affectation or conscious 
study, and the result is that she captivates 
us by the mere revelation of her 
pose This book is personal from 

ginning to end, yet never egoistic in 
the sense of self-importance ; though, if 
it were, we could forgive so interesting 


feels that the personal note is obtrusive ; 
|rather, we enjoy the candour and 
| generosity which lead the author to take us 
| unaffectedly into her confidence and let 
us share her impressions — vivid, intui- 
tive, comprehending, as only those of a 
| sensitive lover of nature, a poet-painter, 
| can be. 


It may be urged, there is very little in 


about Ireland, Egypt, the Cape, and 
Italy, that has any permanent value ; 
there are not many “ facts,”’ and there are 
not a few prejudices, while the opinions 
on history and politics are at least dubious. 
It is true that the sketches are slight, 
and that we do not go to Lady Butler 
for “‘ facts ” or history or politics ; but the 
slightest sketches of a true artist are 
more informing than the laboured details 
of the reporter. What we find in Lady 
Butler is the quick responsiveness which 
at once appropriates the spirit of a 
scene, a country, a people; and the gift 
of carrying the reader along and making 
him see with almost her own clear eyes 
and profound sympathy. 


These qualities are evident in the im- 
pressions of Kerry and Mayo, and though 
the visits to these two western counties 
were separated by nearly thirty years, 
it reconciles one to the lapse of seasons to 
realize that Time has at least no ravages 
for Lady Butler’s ideals and sympathies. 
We note still the same enthusiasm and 
compassion, but with the added intensity 
born of experience and trial, as when 
Elizabeth Thompson ran neck and neck 
with Kate Greenaway for the prizes at the 
Kensington Art School. Achill in 1905 
finds her as impressionable as Glenaragh 
in 1877, and the pathos of the poor little 
Kerry chapel, with its group of wor- 
shippers kneeling outside on stones in the 
running stream, still left tears for the 
ruins of Clonmacnoise on the return from 
Mayo, though many years had come 
between. 


Again, the recollections of her child- 


these jottings from diaries and letters | 





hood’s days in the Riviera di Levante, 
of the old Italian house at Genoa, the | 
years of hard work in the studios at 
Florence and Rome, are a kind of esoteric 
autobiography, written as it could only be 
written for a like-minded sister, to whom 
the book is dedicated, yet generously 
shared with the reader, who is grateful 
for being admitted where only friends 
should enter. 


It is impossible to convey by extracts 
any idea of the charm of the book or 
its “atmosphere.” It may not appeal | 
to all readers—plenty of dull folk can | 
read—and the “ plain man” is sure to | 
vote it ‘sentimental’; and so it is, if | 
sentiment means living emotion. Those | 
who have eyes to see, however, will 
treasure these pictures of the Kerry | 
mountains and the desolation of Achill, | 
the great solitudes of the Shannon, the 
many colours of Siena and Perugia, the 
vast majesty of Rome. All these scenes | 
have been “done” before, and one 





knows them well; but each receives the 





an ego for asserting itself. But one never 





individual touch, the personal feeling, 


of which Lady Butler holds the secret. 
Always dwelling on a high—some will 
say an ecstatic—plane, she never conde- 


scends to petty details of travel, unless. 


they have an esthetic meaning for her ; 
she never chronicles her meals. Yet there 
is no lack of enjoyment of the humorous 
side of things, even the most sacred. A 
Catholic, she can note with delight the ath- 
letic young priest vigorously “ swishing ”’ 
the holy water with a mop from a zinc 
pail into the grateful, smiling faces of the 
faithful ; the “‘ old lady in her nice white 
cap who monopolized the tub [outside the 
chapel] an unconscionably long time.... 
smoothing her fine grey hairs with her 
moistened fingers into tidy bands, with 
alternate signs of the cross”; or the 
“satanic”? goat who marched into a 
Tipperary church, established himself 
in a high pew, and showed his wicked face 
over the top of it, rising and subsiding as 
the congregation stood or knelt. Lady 
Butler says she saw a Leprechaun. If 
she is superstitious (and who that lives 
in Ireland is not ?), she may find a 
prognostication of her view of the “ in- 
verted crescent ” at the Cape in the name 
of the first mountain she saw in Kerry, 
Carran Tuothil, the ‘“ left-handed sickle.” 


She has much to say about her art— 
the elusiveness of Irish colouring, the 
difficulties of catching the effects of sun 
and shade, the ‘“ paintableness” or the 
reverse of Egypt and Cape Colony, the 
latter (apart from vulgarized Capetown) 
being “ pungently poetical,” “ one of the 
most enchanting portions of this earth.” 


The drawings are in keeping with the 
text—all, or most, have something of the 
same charm; but we like the slight 
black - and - white sketches better than 
the more finished water-colours, probably 
because the colour-process, in spite of 
great improvements, has not yet com- 
pletely realized the delicacy of the 
original sketches. Lady Butler’s figures 
are admirable: a good example is the 
sketch of the running syces; but ‘ Clew 
Bay ’ shows her to advantage in landscape 
and sea, and ‘ In the Hollow of His Hand’ 
is a fine effect of sea and sky, with the 
human touch of the lonely vessel. Her 
studies of camels, which gave Sir William’s 
orderlies a good deal of exertion, strike us 
as remarkably clever. 








Highways and Byways in Middlesex. 
By Walter Jerrold. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. JERROLD has a good general knowledge 
of the Middlesex surroundings of London, 
especially of the literary and _ historical 
gossip that pertains to certain places. 
Of this knowledge he has made apt use 
in this fairly attractive book. Much that 
is interesting is well recorded as to 
** Arnold of Rugby,” who lived for nine 


years at Laleham, and as to his famous 
son Matthew, who lies buried in the 
churchyard of that village. 
of Garrick are naturally associated with 
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Old Hampton, of Hood with Winchmore 
Hill, of Lamb and Cowper with Edmonton, 
of Pope with Twickenham, and of Hogarth 
and Thackeray with Chiswick. 
other literary giants of the last two cen- 
turies are closely connected with the 
suburbs of London, and supply numerous 
suggestions for incidental comment. 


Pleasant as these passages are in the 
hands of an experienced writer like Mr. 
Jerrold, they are introduced with too 
great frequency and at too great length, 
for they do not leave enough space for 
remarks on the more out-of-the-way parts 
of the county, particularly on the less- 
known northern side. In this respect those 
who know Middlesex well, or desire to 
know it better, can scarcely fail to be dis- 
appointed with these pages. We find 
fifty pages about Hampton Court, which 
is perhaps the most over-written place 
within twenty miles of London. Of 
course the tale is retold of the ghost of 
Mrs. Penn, nurse to Edward VI., who 
from time to time whirls an imaginary 
spinning-wheel in one of the rooms of the 
south-west wing of the palace. We did 
not know, however, or had forgotten, 
that this good lady’s actions were prompted 
by the demolition of the old church of 
Hampton, destroyed, as were many Middle- 
sex parish churches, in the reign of 
William IV. or in the earliest Victorian 
days. 

Nevertheless the majority of the ancient 
churches of Middlesex are still standing. 
In this county, as elsewhere throughout 
England, the parish church is as a rule 
the oldest and most interesting building. 
The fabric, a composition of diversified 
periods and styles, usually blends in 
country districts with the surroundings, 
in a more or less picturesque fashion. It 
follows, therefore, that the artist is almost 
bound, by a natural process, to include 
the tower, spire, porch, or other parts of 
the building in his sketches; whilst the 
writers in such a series as this, however 
little their tastes run towards ecclesiology, 
find themselves compelled to draw atten- 
tion to features of the parish church. 
Several of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s most 
attractive sketches are those which de- 
lineate churches. He is particularly suc- 
cessful in introducing the towers of 
{sleworth, Ruislip, and Heston into severa] 
of his sketches ; whilst smaller churches 
such as those of Perivale, Ickenham’ 
and Northolt, make charming illustrations’ 


With regard, however, to the letter- 
press, it is disappointing to find that 
Mr. Jerrold generally fails to note salient 
details, which we should have thought 
could scarcely escape the attention of 
any visitor of intelligence, although he 
might not have any particular know- 
ledge of old church architecture. This 
is the more to be regretted as not a few 
Londoners seem unaware of the remark- 
ably interesting character of many of the 
Middlesex churches. 


The little church of Cowley is one of the 
three Middlesex examples which show 
traces of Saxon foundation; it has, too, 
an early incised sundial at the south-east 


| 
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angle ; some exceptional timberwork at 
the west end; the bowl of a thirteenth- 
century font in the churchyard, below the 
east window ; and considerable remains 
of the old rood-screen, with singular 
timber arching over the tie-beam beneath 
which it stood. These are only some of 
its features, yet all that is said about the 
church is that here, in an unmarked grave, 
was buried the Rev. Dr. Dodd, executed 
for forgery in 1770. 


At Laleham, Mr. Jerrold appropriately 
discourses, as has been remarked, on the 
connexion of Thomas Arnold and _ his 
son Matthew with the parish; but he 
might also have briefly drawn attention 
to the Norman work in the church ; 
to the north chapel of good brickwork 
of the time of Henry VII., which had an 
original thin outer coat of white plaster ; 
and to the extraordinary feature of the 
chancel, which has over the altar an 
immense but unattractive painting of 
Christ walking on the sea, given to the 
church in 1811, and lighted by a special 
skylight. 


Harefield Church, in the north of the 
county, though sadly knocked about 
by restoration in 1840, is brimful of 
interest. It contains a noteworthy series 
of brasses and other memorials to the 
Newdegate family ; 
tive monument of its kind, with exquisitely 
carved effigies of Alice Spencer, wife of the 
fifth Earl of Derby (who died in 1637), 
and her three daughters ; a good piece of 
parclose carving; and some rich wood- 
work, the spoils of a religious house in 
Belgium. Mr. Jerrold seems to think that 
an exterior monument to a gamekeeper 
and his dog is the only thing worth special 
attention; the rest of the account is 
meagre. Ruislip Church, according to the 
author, was “ well restored about forty 
years ago,” but it is generally admitted 
that the restoration of 1869-72 was of far 
too drastic a character. Its description 
occupies but two or three lines, and there 
is no mention of the early Purbeck 
marble font, the remarkable old door in the 
north wall of the chancel with curious 
iron fastenings, or the pair of good old 
iron-clamped chests, both of which date 
from about the time of Richard II. 


It would be wearisome to continue with 
other instances of remarkable omissions, 
but one more must be cited. The church 
of St. Giles at South Mimms, in the 
extreme north of the county, is not 
infrequently visited on account of the 
remnants of memorial glass in the 
north aisle and chapel, of the year 1526, 
which admirably illustrate the costume 
of that period. The other distinctive 
feature is the singularly beautiful screen- 
work, which shuts off the north chapel 


on its south and west sides. In Mr. 
Jerrold’s short paragraph about this 
church neither screen nor glass _ is 
mentioned. 


In the few cases where there is slightly 
fuller treatment of the church it is im- 
possible to agree with the descriptions or 
opinions presented to us. For instance, 





Littleton Church, in the opinion of the 
writer, “is one of the most attractive 
brick churches that I know”; but the 
fact is that this church is chiefly of stone 
and of thirteenth-century date. There 
is, however, a certain amount of fairly 
good clerestory work in brick, of about the 
year 1500; but the western tower of brick 
and stucco has a monstrous upper stage 
of eighteenth-century date ; whilst on the 
north side of the chancel are two gabled 
brick buildings of repellent ugliness, 
designed as mausoleums for the Wood 
family. The font is noticed, but, singu- 
larly enough, the remarkable old domed 
font-cover, of greater rarity than the font 
itself, is not named. Nor is anything 
said of another treasure of the church, 
the fine old chest strongly banded with 
iron, having the interstices covered with 
embossed leather ; we believe there is only 
one other chest of this description in an 
English church, namely, at Wivenhoe, 
near Colchester. The story of Shepperton 
Church having been built out of the 
débris of an older church standing over 
the Thames, and erected on piles, is here 
reproduced ; but for a variety of reasons 


' this is a worthless tradition, and one, we 


believe, of comparatively modern growth. 


Bedfont Church has unmistakable pre- 


.~ | Conquest remnants in the fabric, as well 
a costly and effec- | 


as other valuable details. To the ordinary 
tourist, however, the place is noteworthy 
for the art of the topiarist. Two yew trees 
flanking the path leading to the south 
entrance were clipped and trained to form 
round the base the date, 1704, together 
with the letters J. H., J. G., and R. T., 
which are the initials of the vicar and two 
churchwardens who were then in office. 
Afterwards the summit of each tree was 
clipped into a peacock. Hood wrote a 
feeble poem embodying a local tale as to 
the trees representing two- proud sisters 
who refused the hand of a neighbouring 
squire. Mr. Jerrold thinks it worth while 
to quote three stanzas of Hood’s *“* poem,” 
omitting, however, the salient feature of 
the legend. He does not seem to have 
noted, or even heard of, the initials 
which record the prosaic facts as to these 
tree-torturing designs. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Nine Days’ Queen : Lady Jane Grey 
and her Times. By Richard Davey. Edited, 
and with Introduction, by Martin Hume. 
Illustrated. (Methuen & Co.)—This recent 
volume in the series of biographies which 
Major Martin Hume is editing under the 
general title of ‘‘ Romantic History”? well 
sustains that title. 


The period represented by the short 
seventeen years of Lady Jane Grey’s life- 
time was one of rapid change ; innumerable 
cliques divided Court and country, and the 
canvas is necessarily crowded. Mr. Davey’s 
story emerges, however, clearly through an 
extraordinary amount of anecdote and 
personal detail. The detail is never super- 
fluous or indifferent. The narrative and 
description alike hold the reader’s aa 
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The writer makes his heroine and the 
boy King Edward VI. much less shadowy 
figures than they usually appear, and offers 
a careful study of the minor personages who 
played their part in the brief drama. 
Rather discursive, perhaps, is the story 
of the life, matrimonial and pre-matrimonial, 
of Katherine Parr; but so interesting is the 
tale of the sayings and doings of these 
people, and of the Seymours and Suffolks 
and Dudleys who form the setting to the 
story of Jane, that any seeming inapposite- 
ness finds ready condonation. As examples 
of excellent description we note the graphic 
account of Bradgate Old Manor, the home of 
Jane’s childhood, and the picture of an old- 
time christening (p. 15) at a period which 
had not yet put off the pomp of medivalism 
and Catholicism. The chapter on ‘The 
King’s [Henry VIII.’s] Household,’ with its 
abundance of things rich and rare, shows 
Henry as connoisseur. 


Such abundance of description has perhaps 
this drawback—that it may become revolting 
when the thing described is disagreeable. 
We could, for instance, dispense with some 
of the frequent references to the ‘* broad and 
bloated countenance” of Henry VIII., and 
be content to draw a decent veil over the 
humours and disease which made his last 
days an agony. 


It is unnecessary here to enter into the oft- 
told story of Lady Jane Grey’s life and death. 
The value of this new telling lies in the 
careful psychology and wealth of detail 
which we have praised. Mr. Davey’s story 
is essentially exact, and in a light but 
effective way he corrects minor inaccuracies 
repeated by older historians. While giving 
a vivid picture of the relations and corre- 
spondence between the Lady Jane (no mean 
scholar, if somewhat of a pedant) and 
brilliant Renaissance scholars who, often 
from motives of policy, condescended to her, 
after all, immature intellect, he emphasizes 
the fact that Roger Ascham was never her 
regular tutor, as has often been affirmed. 
Again, he shows that the Benedictine 
Feckenham—the only spiritual adviser she 
was allowed in her last days of imprisonment 
—was not at that time, as is commonly 
written, Abbot of Westminster, but merely 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Very pleasant relations 
were maintained between Feckenham and 
Jane, he uniformly courteous and kind, she 
deferential, but firm. Jane seems, indeed, 
always to have maintained a “correct ”’ 
and appropriate attitude towards her elders, 
bearing with meekness the ‘“‘nips” and 
“bobs ”’ of the Lady Frances, her coarse 
and unattractive mother, and accepting 
with docility the good advice which 
her elderly scholar-friends were wont to 
give her, prescribing the number of hours 
it was permissible to devote to such 
“vanity * as music, or exhorting her to 
avoid *“‘ gold, jewels, and braidings of the 
hair.” 


The whole impression conveyed is that of 
@ gracious, though prim and undeveloped 
personality, the weakness being due to 
youth and inexperience rather than any 
radical defect -of character. When her 
trial came, she faced both the probability 
and the certainty of death with a rare 
courage and restraint. Though, in her own 
words, her “ flesh shuddered,” her brave 
spirit accepted the inevitable with almost 
stoical resignation. The pathos of her 
death loses nothing in Mr. Davey’s 
telling. 

One fault in a graphic and pleasant style 
is an undue use of Latinisms. There is a 


frequent use of the expressive, but not 
always appropriate word “ filched.” 





Sir Philip Sidney. By Perey Addleshaw. 
Illustrated. (Same publisher.) —The name 
of Philip Sidney has become a synonym for 
the perfect knight ; it is only in the light of 
the attempt to produce a volume on his life 
that we realize how much this conception of 
his character is an article of faith. There is 
no full record of the life of Sidney, and the 
motive of many of his actions, even of his 
writings, remains enigmatic. What we do 
know is that he was regarded as of peerless 
worth by his contemporaries, and that his 
early death was looked upon by the best of 
them as an irreparable loss to the nation. 
The ‘ Life’ of Sidney by his friend Fulke 
Greville furnishes a delightful bit of Eliza- 
bethan writing, but is slight in its actual 
information, though abundant in its praise. 


The most ambitious attempt hitherto 
was that of Fox Bourne in the “ Heroes of 
the Nations” series. Frankly, we do not 
see that Mr. Addleshaw has made much 
advance in the treatment of the subject. 
He is a little less whole-hearted in his 
praise, a little more ostentatiously critical 
and judicious in tone, but, we think, less 
interesting in manner. Neither writer has 
succeeded in presenting a living portrait, 
but Sir Philip Sidney becomes shadowy 
indeed in the pages of this new volume. 


Lacking matter, the author becomes hope- 
lessly diffuse. In the first chapter he 
ostensibly treats of the ‘‘ early influences ” 
in Sidney’s life, and under this heading 
he gives a collection of generalizations 
ranging over whole tracts of history — 
reflections not uninteresting, and often 
showing thought, but not in place here. It 
is going far, for instance, to illustrate the 
intolerant spirit of Elizabethan times by 
the wording of a capital sentence in the time 
of Charles II. 

The arrangement of the book is peculiar 
and confusing. The first twelve chapters 
tell the story of Philip’s life till its untimely 
close at Zutphen; six more (occupying 
nearly half the volume) deal separately with 
such subjects as ‘ Philip’s Brothers,’ ‘ Sir 
Francis Walsingham,’ ‘ Penelope Devereux 
and the Sonnets,’ ‘ Mary Sidney,’ &c. We 
cannot see why the story of Philip’s relations 
with these people, furnishing the most 
interesting aspects of his life, was not worked 
into the consecutive narrative. As a matter 
of fact, some of these chapters have the 
effect of mere ‘‘ padding.’* We note as an 
instance the allusive treatment of Sidney’s 
relations with his friends Dyer, Greville, 
and Spenser. Mr. Addleshaw gives these 
three names as title to one of his chapters, 
and there is much more about the literary 
achievement of these three than about their 
friendship with Sidney. The ordinary edu- 
cated reader does not require the quotation 
of a verse from Spenser to prove the quality 
of his poetry. 


Mr. Addleshaw tells us that he was 
encouraged to write by York Powell, and he 
gives us an occasional happy phrase or 
illuminating passage ; but on the whole it is 
impossible to commend his style, while his 
grammar and punctuation are far from 
faultless. Affectation abounds. The follow- 
ing is a typical passage :— 


“She fooled every sapient Polonius to the top of 
his bent; but, like Hamlet, at the obseyuious 
absurdities of Rosencranz and Guildenstern, was 
not fooled at all.” 


There is also much reflection of an obvious 
sort :— 


“We hear often that blocd is thicker than 
water; monuey would seem to be thicker than a 
solution of the two combined.” 





Words such as “‘ nugacity * (p. 189) are not 
permissible in good English. In addition, 
there are a fair number of misprints. 

On one point of history at least Mr. 
Addleshaw is misleading. He exaggerates 
the ‘‘ tolerance ”’ of the Emperor Ferdinand 
when he declares that he allowed ‘no 
persecutions” (p. 97). Readers of Ranke 
will remember that Protestants under Ferdi- 
nand’s rule suffered from much the same 
disabilities as did Dissenters in England 
under the Clarendon Code. 

Mr. Addleshaw seems to think that he is 
preaching a revolutionary gospel in empha- 
sizing (as he does ad nauseam) the *‘ mean- 
ness ” of Elizabeth, or when, in a conscious 
manner, he gives us to understand that the 
Jesuits were not so bad as they are painted. 
In this connexion, however, he makes an 
interesting point when he lays stress on the 
encouragement which Tycho Brahe received 
at the Catholic Court of Prague after being 
driven from his Danish home. On the other 
hand, we may remind the writer that it is 
hardly (in his own words with reference 
to Sidney’s attitude to Catholicism) 
** decently polite ’’ to speak of Queen Mary’s 
religion as *‘ the truth as she misunderstood 
ms 

We should be sorry to convey a too un- 
favourable impression of this book and _ tho 
author’s power of writing. The volume 
contains much information, and_ gives 
evidence of reading and thought. With 
some self-discipline in the matter of form 
and style Mr. Addleshaw ought to be able 
to produce much more attractive work. 


The Days of the Directoire, by Alfred 
Allinson (Lane), is a remarkable piece of 
book-making. The volume consists almost 
entirely of quotations from works relating 
to the period. It might be possible to 
construct by this method a volume of con- 
siderable utility as a school or college text- 
book; though manifestly such a compila- 
tion, drawn from the works of twenty or 
thirty writers, half of it being translation 
of the usual quality, has no value as litera- 
ture, and is moreover difficult to read. 
But for the making of a useful textbook in 
this way it would be necessary for the 
compiler to have a complete and accurate 
knowledge of the period, so as to be able to 
check the authors whom he quotes, to collate 
their various accounts of events, to detect 
their mistakes, and generally to exercise a 
sound judgment in the choice of passages. 


In the sparse examples which Mr. Allinson 
offers of his own prose, he does not give a 
strong impression of his familiarity with the 
Revolution in general or the Directory in 
particular. Thus he describes Bonaparte’s 
campaign in the East as ‘*‘ successful, glorious, 
romantic." So far from the campaign 
having been successful, it is probable that, 
if the electric telegraph and war correspond- 
ents had existed in 1798-9, Bonaparte would 
never have been called upon to make the 
coup détat of Brumaire. For that expedi- 
tion, which was to have given to France 
the mastery of the Mediterranean, ended 
merely as a picturesque adventure, and in 
the course of it the future emperor, in his 
own opinion, met, at the hands of Sidney 
Smith, with the severest check in his career 
before the Peninsular war. 

The chapters on the Babceuf conspiracy 
(which the author for some reason calls 
‘‘infamous”’) are not badly constructed. 
But here again he shows his lack of grasp of 
one great underlying principle of the Revo- 
lution. He sees that the Socialistic theories 
of Babceuf differed from these held by ‘ the 
men of action and politicians of the Revolu- 
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tionary period, whose aims were essentially 
political rather than directly social”; but 
he misses the important point that the 
Revolution was essentially individualistic 
in its doctrine, opposed to association in 
any form. He says that, had Babceuf 
succeeded, his movement would have been 
** an anticipation of the horrors and atrocities 
of the Commune of 1871,” which suggests 
that, like the majority of English writers 
on French political history, including Lecky, 
he imagines the doctrine of the Commune 
to have some connexion with Communism. 
In many matters of detail his history of the 
period is incomplete. We can find in it no 
reference to Marceau, whose name does 
not appear in the Index, and only one line 
referring to Kléber. 


But Mr. Allinson does not often obtrude 
his own opinions or observations. The 
great bulk of the book is, as we have re- 
marked, composed of quotations and trans- 
lations. Two of the works thus largely 
utilized are little known and of uncommon 
interest : an anonymous ‘ Sketch of Modern 
France, in a Series of Letters to a Lady 
of Fashion,’ published in 1798, and ‘ Souvenirs 
de mon Dernier Voyage & Paris, par Jacques 
Henri Meister, Zurich, 1797.2. Meister was 
one of the best-known Swiss men of letters 
of the Revolutionary period, and Mr. 
Allinson might, by taking a little trouble 
and without adding to the bulk of his volume, 
have added to the interest of the quotations 
from this work by noting the author’s early 
friendship with Diderot, Grimm, and d’Hol- 
bach, his travels in England, and his sub- 
sequent relations with the First Consul. If 
Mr. Allinson had unearthed a few more 
contemporary memoirs equally fresh and 
original, his book would have been of con- 
siderable value. But side by side with this 
excellent material he prints page after page 
from English compilations of recent date, 
which have no originality, and are accessible 
toeverybody. The volume before us contains 
no fewer than thirty-five quotations from 
‘The Cambridge Modern History.2 It 
seems a@ singular proceeding to make up 
a@ large proportion of a new book out of 
extracts from a recently published work, 
which is not a model of accuracy. The 
‘Mémoires de Barras’ might with advant- 
age have been utilized; but Mr. Allinson 
does not seem aware that they were 
published in 1895. His only reference to 
them is in @ quotation from Lanfrey, 
who speaks of Barras’s ‘ unpublished 
Mémoires.”* 


A number of the illustrations have not 
much to do with the Directory, including 
most of those depicting the costumes of the 
Revolutionary period. Nor have the por- 
traits been well chosen That of Benjamin 
Constant, who was only twenty-eight when 
the Directory was established, represents 
him as he was under the Restoration at 
sixty. Talleyrand’s is of an even later 
date, though a dozen of his portraits in 
his earlier days are extant, and familiar 
to every skilled collector; for instance, 
those by Shepperson, Gérard, and Ronjat. 
Josephine is presented not as Madame Bona- 
parte of the Directory, though we know 
several beautiful portraits of the graceful 
Créole of that period, but after a stiff and 
official effigy when she was Empress, and 
Queen of Italy. Some of the prints appear 
to have been placed in the book less for the 
purpose of illustrating its text than of 
advertising certain collections, but in so un- 
learned a manner as to make it improbable 
that the collectors are responsible for 
their description. For example, the well- 
known print of Barras in the Year VII. 
is said to be “from the collection of 





H. H. Raphael, Esq., M.P.’’—it being, 
in truth, from the Cabinet des Estampes 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale. That the 
description is misleading, not only to the 
public, but also to reviewers, is shown by a 
notice of the book in The Westminster 
Gazette of November 3rd, in which this 
print is said to be one of the “ portraits after 
originals in the possession of Mr. H. H. 
Raphael, M.P.”* We may add that in the 
Cabinet des Estampes the original is de- 
scribed as by H. le Dru, while in this book 
the name is given as H. le Brun. 


It is generally believed that Edward 
Marjoribanks, Lord Tweedmouth, was an 
admirable Chief Whip of his party in the 
House of Commons, and a failure at the 
Admiralty. That the first suggestion is true 
there can be no doubt; while the second 
may be false. But, if injustice has been 
done, there must, nevertheless, remain the 
fact that Lord Tweedmouth’s colleagues 
in the Cabinet did not recognize in him as a 
peer the power to cause the adoption of 
Sstimates likely to be attacked from both 
sides in the House of Commons. As a 
Chief Whip, conducting the affairs of his 
party in circumstances so difficult as to be 
almost desperate, Lord Tweedmouth has had 
no rival. He was also happy in the associa- 
tion of his life with a lady who deserved her 
eminence in political society. 


There is much private and some public 
interest in the volume now published by 
Messrs. Constable, in which are contained 
appreciations from many sides of the career 
of Lord Tweedmouth, and by Mr. Haldane 
and Lady Aberdeen of that of Lady Tweed- 
mouth. The public interest chiefly concerns 
the Admiralty. It is rightly written here, 
by an anonymous pen, that Lord Tweed- 
mouth was called on to associate himself 
with a policy of the Board of Admiralty 
already adopted by the outgoing Administra- 
tion, ‘‘ and that there was little opportunity 
during the twenty-nine months of his tenure 
of the office... .for striking out a new line.”’ 
Of 1907 it is recorded ‘that it was no 
longer possible to delay the construction 
of dock accommodation....at Rosyth, and 
he pressed forward, and in the autumn of 
that year obtained the Government’s decision 
that the work was to be proceeded with.” 
But, although it had become obvious when 
the Estimates of 1908 were presented that 
a heavy charge must be incurred for Rosyth, 
the payment was not begun, and _ the 
Estimates of 1909 were heavily burdened, in 
face of grave necessity for increases in 
shipbuilding, with charges that ought to 
have been provided for in the Estimates of 
the preceding year. 


Sir Francis Mowatt in his well-written 
‘Recollections* has a tantalizing passage 
which alludes to difficulties of another period. 
The date is easy to fix by reference, and a 
great official may be said to have violated 
the secrets of a Cabinet to which he did not 
belong. The facts, however, of the disputes 
at the time of the resignation of Gladstone 
and the formation of Lord Rosebery’s 
Cabinet, with a necessary leadership of the 
House of Commons by Sir William Har- 
court, are too notorious for any one to be 
shocked at the words “acute dissension 
in the Cabinet.” It is hardly the case that 
the custom of holding meetings with 
constituents during the recess was “ prac- 
tically unknown before” 1880. It had 
become usual during the Parliament of 
1868, but even before that time Grant 
Duff’s speeches at Elgin did not stand 
alones 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. RaAtry Nevitt’s books follow one 
another in rapid succession, but they are all 
full of entertaining matter. Method has 
been denied him, we fear; thus in Light 
Come, Light Go (Macmillan & Co.), an amus- 
ing chapter on gambling in Paris opens with 
the reign of Henri LYV., hops back to 
Francois [., and then goes on to Louis XIV. 
Against a well-ordered account of the 
rise of racing in France must be set some 
decidedly scrappy observations on the 
English turf. These deductions made, we 
have nothing but praise for this vivacious 
volume on the various means by which 
the gamester becomes parted from his 
money. Mr. Nevill writes as a man of the 
world, and never labours morality. He has 
been at pains to collect a good deal of 
original information about bygone charac- 
ters like Col. Mellish, while his own experi- 
ences make him a capital guide to Monte 
Carlo. He has much to say about martin- 
gales and other systems ; and the mysteries 
of faro and E. O. are clearly described in his 
pages. Of his many anecdotes we like best 
that of the English clergyman at Monte 
Carlo who never gave out hymns under 
No. 36, because he had discovered that 
members of the congregation were accus- 
tomed to jot down the numbers with a view 
of backing them at roulette. A book of 
this kind may not claim to be comprehen- 
sive, but some allusion to Henry Luttrell’s 
satire ‘ Crockford House’ should have been 
inserted in the description of the notorious 
gambling-club in St. James’s Street. The 
illustrations are interesting, but the Index 
is rather capricious. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. publish Money’s 
Fiscal Dictionary, a volume by Mr. Chiozza- 
Money which will give speakers for and 
against ‘‘ Tariff Reform’? many hints based 
on statistics generally questionable, but also 
accurate. Statisticians are annoyed by 
the universal practice of using as missiles 
the results of labours not intended, like 
eggs, “for political purposes.””> Mr. Money 
is a politician, and will expect the treatment 
which his figures will receive, and he may 
perhaps lie under the suspicion of having 
sometimes told only the bare statistical truth 
where there existed another part of the case 
scientifically needed for the elucidation of 
‘‘the whole truth.” He is a vigorous 
controversialist, and no one in the fray is a 
better-equipped combatant. 


The Records of the Commissions of the 
General Assemblies of the Church of Scot- 
land, 1650-52. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by James Christie, D.D. With 
Introduction by the Hon. Lord Guthrie. 
(Edinburgh, Scottish History Society.)— 
These minutes of the Commissions which 
administered the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Scotland from one Assembly to another 
reveal the true character of what was rather 
a national than a religious crisis. The 
Covenanted Church had violently opposed 
the Engagement, under which in 1648 the 
Duke of Hamilton led an army to the assist- 
ance of Charles I. ; and, as soon as Hamilton 
had been routed at Preston, the fanatics 
of the west marched on Edinburgh, over- 
threw the Government, and confirmed their 
ascendency by the Act of Classes, which 
excluded from power all who had not 
opposed the Engagement, and who were 
guilty of such non-political offences as 
swearing and the neglect of family worship. 
Absurd as this enactment was, it had at 
least a glimmering of sense so long as its 
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authors were allied with Cromwell against 
their own Royalist countrymen ; but when 
Scotland had declared for Charles IL, and 
Cromwell was attempting its conquest, 
the impolicy of making national defence the 
privilege of a sect soon became evident. 
On September 2nd, 1650, the sectarian army 
was all but annihilated at Dunbar. The 
Whiggamores attributed this “ singular piece 
of dispensation ’’ rather to a deficiency than 
an excess of “purging”; and, having 
formed themselves into a separate military 
organization, they demanded that the Act 
of Classes should be still more rigorously 
enforced. Certain resolutions unfavourable 
to that Act were, however, adopted by both 
Church and State, and on June 2nd, 1651, 
it was formally repealed. 


This volume enables us to trace the decline 
of fanaticism in the Church and the growth 
of anational spirit. For — in August, 
1650, the Commissioners complain that ‘* the 
work of purging of the army from malignant 
persons ’’ has been obstructed ; but a few 
months later we find them censuring “a 
pragmatical activeness in retarding the 
levies,” and thus rebuking a presbytery which 
was still in a purging humour: “ Is our duty 
polluted to us because others that are polluted 
join with us therein ?....God keep us from 
making ourselves a reproach to all people 
by unnatural deserting of our country’s 
and countrymen’s defence.” 


We have noticed one instance in which 
the records appear to have been misplaced. 
Under January 2nd, 1651, it is stated on 
p. 168 that Charles II. had been crowned 
on the previous day; but on January 7th 
(p. 228) the Commission resolves that all its 
members ‘‘ wait upon the King’s Majesty 
at his coronation.”’ Lord Guthrie’s Intro- 
duction is of no critical value, as may be 
inferred from his way of distinguishing 
between the two parties: ‘The Resolu- 
tioners, now usually considered the more 
moderate party, and the Protesters, now 
usually considered the more extreme party.” 
Contemporaries had wit enough to arrive at 
this conclusion. The Index, by Mr. Mill of 
the Signet Library, is a fine piece of work. 


Us Four. By 8S. Macnaughtan. (John 
Murray.)—Miss Macnaughtan’s annals of her 
childhood in the Highlands make very 
pleasant reading. She is one of a large 
family, who were allowed a good deal 
more liberty in their movements than 
is usual nowadays. The description of 
the Sabbath and the long services in the 
kirk might with reason strike terror into the 
heart of the modern child, but that pro- 
duct of to-day, with all its hours arranged 
for it, might well envy the lawless excursions 
up the burn before breakfast, where one of 
Miss Macnaughtan’s brothers was nearly 
drowned, and the picnic arranged by the 
young people for themselves without the 
intervention of their elders. The book is 
written with all the author’s naturalness of 
manner, and gives a wholesome picture of 
the lives of some real children. 


A PLEASANT and readable account of a 
curiously diversified career will be found by 
readers of My Thirty Years in India, by 
Sir Edmund C, Cox (Mills & Boon). The 
author begins by stating that, looking back, 
he considers his attempt to seek fortune in 
India “ was one of the most crack-brained 
things that I have ever heard of,” but, so far 
as we can judge, he met with as much success 
as could reasonably be expected. 


Educated at Marlborough, with a year at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but without 
any definite ideas of a profession, he had his 





imagination fired by hearing that aSyounger 
brother was going to India as a tea-planter. 
Here was achance! He would go to 


‘“* Darjeeling, wherever that might be, where the 
climate was heavenly, and the scenery glorious, 
the work fascinating, and the pay and prospects 
alluring,”’ 


and return home in about fifteen years to 
enjoy life on the fortune which by that time 
would be amassed. How this pleasing 
illusion was dispelled; how, instead of a 
tea-planter, he became a_ schoolmaster, 
and got by some back-door, apparently, 
into the political service of the Bombay 
Presidency, and out of it because the 
Secretary of State declined to recognize the 
appointment; and how, instead of this 
excellent opening, he had to content himself 
with the humble position of tenth on the 
list of Police Probationers, is all told with 
good humour. The work of the Police 
Department seems to have suited the young 
man, who eventually reached the post of 
Deputy Inspector-General. 


The story is told in conversational rather 
than literary style, and the personal pronoun 
is much in evidence, We are further informed 
that the author acquired an exceptional 
knowledge of Hindustani; it may have 
been colloquial, but it is not illustrated by 
= transliteration, which is constantly at 
ault. 


These remarks must not be taken as 
detracting from the general interest of the 
story; theauthor is sound in his ideas, and 
concludes by drawing a comparison between 
East and West. and replying to criticisms of 
our rule in India. About the life now led 
by natives he says :— 


“The fact that the standard of comfort is 
increasing is patent everywhere. Men who, a 
few years ago, would have put an old sack over 
their shoulders in the rain now carry English 
umbrellas, which are imported by the million. 
Glass is seen in windows where it was not long ago 
undreamt of. In the smallest bazaars are found 
imported prints and coloured pictures, unfor- 
tunately of a wretched style of art, but all implying 
that there is money to buy them. The deposits in 
the savings banks grow larger and larger. The 
revenues of the Post Office and telegraph increase 
by leaps and bounds,” 


In Messrs. Lloyd’s ‘“‘ Sixpenny Dickens ” 
the master’s Christmas Stories make an 
opportune appearance. The illustrations 
are those of E. G. Dalziel, but, as in preceding 
volumes, the paper employed scarcely lends 
itself to their adequate presentment —a 
defect which is all the more noticeable in 
view of the enormous advance made of 
late years in the art of inexpensive book- 
production. 


Messrs. NELSON continue to publish 
excellent works in their two cheap series of 
notable books and novels. Some of the 
latest issues are Sir George T'ressady, and 
travels of so different a sort as Round the 
World on a Wheel and The Path to Rome. 


WE are pleased to see that a fifth edition 
of the Rev. Dr. Cox’s How to Write the 
History of a Parish has appeared (George 
Allen). The author brought out his little 
work thirty years ago, and has claims as a 
pioneer in a field which has since been widely 
cultivated, though not always with wisdom. 
The edition before us has been so thoroughly 
rewritten and revised as to be virtually a 
new book, and we strongly commend its 
use to all who are interested in local history. 
It will reduce those faults of ignorance or 
mere self-sufficiency which still make a good 





deal of well-meant work almost useless to the 
scholar. Dr. Cox has wide knowledge and 
experience, the fruits of which he lays 
before us in a clear and unpretending style. 


THE edition of Burke's Peerage, Baronet- 
age, and Knightage for 1910 (Harrison & 
Sons) is the seventy-second, and the work 
has long attained a position of authority 
which puts it in the foremost rank of such 
guides. The expert genealogist cannot 
endorse all the details of ancestors here 
included; but as a whole the work is 
distinguished for the care with which it is 
produced and corrected. It includes more 
than 2,000 pages, and a variety of informa- 
tion which makes it of high value as a book 
of reference. The illustrations with blazons 
of arms are a special feature. The Preface 
speaks of an official roll of baronets as likely 
soon to be in existence. As we have pointed 
out before, the list of ‘ Mottoes with Trans- 
lations * could easily be improved. Demo- 
cratic Latin is nothing to boast of, and peers 
who have been able to afford a superior 
education should know what their mottoes 
mean and whence they came. A new 
edition of Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’* is, 
we notice, said to be ‘in preparation.” 
We hope it will not be long delayed, for we 
are convinced that there is a real demand 
for it. 


Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knignt- 
age, 1910 (Kelly’s Directories), is the seventy- 
ninth edition, revised and enlarged, of this 
well-known book of reference. A _ list 
of the Birthday Honours is given on pp. 5 
and 6, with references to names in the 
body of the work. ‘Occurrences during 
Printing,’ in accordance with the excellent 
traditions of the publishers, are added on a 
separate page; and the ‘Index to the 
Peerage’ at the front of the book will be 
of material assistance in recalling family 
names. As usual, the heraldic devices are 
well and clcarly reproduced. 


THOSE who like a rather smaller volume 
may well be satisfied with Debrett’s Peerage, 
Bavonetage, and Knightage, 1910 (Dean & 
Son), which is a venerable institution in its 
hundred and _ ninety-seventh year. The 
book this year comes out in a somewhat 
different form, which has facilitated improve- 
ments in type and arrangement. The Preface 
is well worth perusal, being concerned with 
several matters alike of current and per- 
manent interest. We learn that the agegre- 
gate of the year’s honours “totals up to 
over 545.” Truly the fount of honour 
flows freely. ‘ Debrett’ is laudably accurate 
in its detail. 


The Catholic Who’s Who and Year-Book 
for 1910 (Burns & Oates), edited by Sir F. C. 
Burnand, is a full and comprehensive guide, 
in which bulk is reduced by an ingenious 
system of abbreviations. Thus we are pre- 
sented with 1,200 new biographies, which 
still leave the book “with the admired 
slimness of its first issue.” These short 
biographies are written in a lively style 
which makes for good reading. 


WE have received The Post Office London 
Directory with County Suburbs, admirably 
bound for us by the publishers, Kelly’s 
Directories. It is superfluous to dilate on 
the merits of this wonderful volume, which 
is a model both of arrangement and accuracy. 
Recently we searched in vain through two 
pocket maps of London and two modern 
guides for the names of ashort, but important 
street, and the hotel it includes. A reference 
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to the ‘Directory’ supplied information 
as to both in @ moment. 


date, and affords a standard of careful work 
which other books of reference would do 
well to imitate. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1910 
(Black), and The Year-Book of Scientific 
and Learned Societies (Griffin) are both 
books of real value to the scholar and jour- 
nalist. We call particular attention to the 
former, which explains what editors want in 


the way of contributions, and has enlarged | 


its scope this year. 








ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


THE annual general meeting of members 
of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools took place at 
the City of London School on Friday, the 
7th inst., under the chairmanship of Mr. F. 
Charles (Strand School). The Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. J. H. Bray (Montrose College, 
Streatham Hill), in presenting the yearly 
statement of accounts, congratulated the 
Association on its strong financial position, 
and especially on the growing Legal and 
Benevolent Funds. 

Mr. W. A. Newsome (Stationers’ School) 


reported on the work of the Joint Agency, | 


showing that masters had by its aid saved a 
sum of 4851. during the past year. 


Mr. Newsome, as the retiring Chairman of | 
the Association, also brought up the Report | 


of the Executive for 1909, which recorded 
good work done in connexion with pensions, 


salaries, the Register, and tenure. A Con- | 


ference, consisting of representatives of 
no fewer than 37 educational associations, 
met on November 13th at the Clothworkers’ 
Hall, under the presidency of Sir H. Cozens 


Hardy, when virtual unanimity was reached | 


respecting the Teachers’ Register. It is 
therefore almost impossible for the Board of 


Education to withhold its sanction to the | 


immediate formation of the Register. Mr. 
Newsome emphasized the importance of 
the work done by the Special Inquiry Sub- 


Committee in ascertaining the conditions of | 


service of teachers on the Continent and in 
America, and of the scheme for sickness 
and accident insurance which the meeting 
was to be asked to adopt. 2 
tion of 498 new members during the year 
had raised their numbers to nearly 3,000, 


they must not rest until they had enrolled | 


every assistant master working in a Second- 
ary School. Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the formation of a branch of the 
Association in Ulster, with Belfast as head- 
quarters. 

They, as Secondary teachers, were weary 
of new subjects, and longed for the simpli- 
fication of the curriculum, and a more con- 
centrated purpose in their teaching, since in 
the multitude of subjects there might be 
lacking wisdom. Their profession had in the 
past been taunted with rigid conservatism ; 
now the danger was that they were in 
feverish haste to take up any new fad. 
Every schoolmaster should be an advocatus 
diaboli when any new subject came up for 
recognition. It was not new subjects that 
Secondary education needed, but improved 
methods of teaching the old subjects, and 
Mr. Newsome was glad to welcome the re- 
formed curriculum advanced by the Head 
Masters’ Conference recently, though he 
could not agree with a course of study for 


é g The volume, in | 
spite of its unusual size and the mass of | 
detail it contains, is kept admirably up to 


Though the addi- | 


boys which did not include scientific and 
manual training. 


Some members were dreading lest the 
Board of Education would assume complete 
control of all Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion in this country; others were hoping 
that it would do so. The Special Report 
would help them to form an opinion on the 
subject. The three grounds for disliking 
unification appeared to be compulsory 
inspection, red tape, and the loss of freedom 
and elasticity of method. Many of them 
were ready to acknowledge the benefit 
derived from the inspectors’ advice and 
encouragement; they also thanked the 
| Board of Education for the model scheme 

for Secondary Schools, for the regulation 
| that the salary of each master must be shown 
| in the annual return, and for the insertion of 
superannuation clauses in new schemes. 





The second objection was that the bureau- 
cratization of education would involve an 
enormous increase in the number of forms, 
registers, and schedules, and there was a 
general belief that already the functions of 
the head-master ran some risk of being lost in 
those of the book-keeper. 


The third objection was more serious. 
Freedom of action appeared to be threatened 
in the years that immediately followed the 
passing of the Act of 1902; but the iron 
hand of authority donned the velvet glove, 
and recent issues of the ‘ Regulations for 
Secondary Schools’ seemed to indicate the 
desire of the State to grant freedom for 
individual experiment under certain broad 
| conditions of control, and the liberality of 
the Board of Education as at present con- 
stituted was one of the most promising ele- 
| ments in modern educational life. 


They were face to face with the fact that 
| home discipline was largely a thing of the 
past, and the onus of developing a boy’s 
|; character had been shifted to their shoulders. 
| The pendulum had swung from the Puritan 
repression of normal boyish activities to a 
| looseness of over-indulgence that was sapping 
the energies of the nation. Schoolmasters 
| must give their boys a foundation of dis- 
| ciplined energy, of steady subordination ; 
they must develope in them a capacity for 
hard work, for sacrifice to the common weal, 
if need be; they must encourage civic 
ideals as well as patriotism, and teach the 
rising generation that real liberty involves 
@ willing and immediate response to duty. 
| In all these points example went further 
| than precept, and the average boy preferred 
to be under a master who set @ high standard 
of duty and worked to it. The nation rightly 
demanded at their hands manliness, grit, 
dogged determination, self-control, initiative 
—ail the characteristics that went to the 
making of a dominant race. Assistant 
masters would not shirk the responsibility, 
but surely, in return, they were justified in 
asking from the nation fairer treatment, 
better conditions of service, juster remunera- 
tion, some provision for old age, and the 
establishment of a professional status. 


Mr. F. Charles, in introducing the Special 
Report on the Conditions of Service of 
Teachers in English and Foreign Schools, 
explained that the Sub-Committee had con- 
sulted all available documents connected 
with the subject, that a vast amount of 
information had been obtained by corre- 
spondence, and that finally investigators 
had been sent to the respective countries 


on the spot. The countries studied were 
France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the 
United States. Attention was particularly 
directed to the following points: outlay 





to fill up the gaps and study the question | 


incurred in becoming a fully qualified teacher, 
remuneration, prospects of promotion, 
appointment and dismissal, and personal 
details, such as the efficiency and status of 
the teacher. The inquiry revealed marked 
differences under all these headings, from 
extreme central control as in France to 
extreme individualism in England ; but the 
outstanding feature of the Report was the 
fact that the teacher in the countries named 
was far better off from every point of view 
than he was in England. 


Recent returns showed that in England 
there were only 24 Secondary schools with 
pension schemes, and it was hoped that they 
would obtain one national scheme which 
would apply to every teacher in the country. 
Whether they would like to become Civil 
Servants or not was a debatable point, but 
from the many systems described in the 
Special Report, surely one could be selected 
as suitable for England. 


Votes of thanks having been carried to 
those who had produced the Report, it was 
decided after discussion that members 
should be asked thoroughly to study the 
various systems, with a view to adopt- 
ing a decided policy at the next annual 
meeting. 


Mr. P. Mathews (Mathematical School, 
Rochester) moved, and Mr. G. F. Daniell 
(London) seconded, the proposition pre- 
viously adopted by Council :— 


“That this Council considers that the policy 
pursued in certain schools of compelling assistant 
masters to bear the expense of providing substitutes 
during illness is illegal, inequitable, and oppressive, 
and ought to be entirely abandoned.” 


This was carried with one dissentient. 

Mr. E. Tidswell (Tottenham Grammar 
School) asked the meeting to approve of a 
sickness and accident insurance scheme, 
which had been drawn up by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. Whitehead (Berkhamsted). 
An interesting discussion followed, and it 
was decided to adopt the scheme, leaving 
details to be settled by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

At the afternoon meeting, which was open 
to all Secondary teachers, Prof. J. Adams, 
Principal of the London Day Training Col- 
lege, gave @® most interesting lecture on 
‘ Professional Spirit,’ urging the importance 
of a thorough organization of teachers. 


The Report of the Committee on Gram- 
matical Terminology was welcomed: by 
Mr. J. Thompson (Plymouth College), who 
declared that teachers had long desired a 
simplification of the terms used in the various 
grammars. Mr. Pantin (St. Paul’s) in 
reply said that the chief credit for what had 
been accomplished was due to Prof. Son- 
nenschein. 








‘THE IDEA OF THE SOUL.W 


AccorpinG to Mr. Crawley, I have mis- 
understood his use of the word “ play.” 
He was employing it in a Pickwickian sense. 
He meant ** work.” 1am sorry. 


He calls this the ‘‘ well-known psycho- 
| logical sense,” and speaks of my “ ignor- 
'ance of the psychological term.” I must 
plead guilty. I had not realized that 
| psychologists use the word in this absurd 
way. Truth to tell, 1 had not even realized 
| that Mr. Crawley was @ psychologist. 

THe REVIEWER. 
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* HELL.’ 
Ithaca, New York. 


DANTE’S 


May an American express his regret 
through your columns at the news that the 
edition of Dante’s ‘Hell’ by Mr. A. J. 
Butler is no longer to be obtained save 
through the second-hand dealers? It 
occurs to me that the number of persons 
who desire this work is still considerable, or 
possibly growing, and that it would be to 
the publishers’ interest, as well as to the 
advantage of scholarship, if the book were 

ain rendered easily accessible to buyers. 
The study of Dante is spreading in this 
country, and doubtless also in England ; 
and at present we have nothing to take the 
place of the volume by Mr. Butler. In any 
case, the publishers of this volume have 
had a reputation—which they could ill 
afford to lose—of occasionally striving for 
xvdos, and not always for gain. 

LANE COOPER. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Carus (P.), The Pleroma, 5/ net. 

An essay on the origin of Christianity. 

Codex Alexandrinus (Royal MS. 1 D V-—VIII) in 
Reduced Photographic Facsimile: New Testa- 
ment and Clementine Epistles, 30/ 

One of the British Museum publications, 

Colson (F. T.), Our Heritage and other Sermons, 
3/ net. 

Downer (A. Cleveland), The Mission and Ministra- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, 7/6 net 

An endeavour to distinguish the nature and 
purpose of the Pentecostal gift from the earlier 
work of the Spirit in the world. 

Joseph (Rev. Morris), Judaism as Creed and Life, 
3/8 

Revised edition. 

Mine Unbelief, by A. Hl. Hl. G., 2/ net. 

Early doubts and difficulties rationally con- 
sidered. 

Quest, The, No. 2, January, 2/6 net. 

A quarterly devoted to the investigation and 
comparative study of religion, philosophy, and 
science, and edited by G. R. S. Mead. 

Ritson (John H.), Abroad for the Bible Society, 
3/6 net. 

Smith (Clara), Ireland’s Great Future in the 
Pages of Revelation, including First Part of 
the Book of Enoch, a Genuine Survival from 
the Flood, 5/ 

Snyder (A. W.), Throughthe Forty Days, 2/6 net. 

Forty Lenten addresses. 

Synoptic Gospels, Vols. I. and II., 18/ net. 

Edited, with an introduction and a com- 
mentary, by C. G. Montefiore, with a series of 
additional notes by I. Abrahams. 

Ward (D. J. H.), The Classification of Religions, 
3/6 net. 

Law. 

Brighouse (H.), Farmers’ Wills and other Prece- 
dents in Relation, 3/6 net. 

Lobingier (Charles Sumner), The People’s Law ; 
or, Popular Participation in Law-Making, from 
Ancient Folk-Moot to Modern Referendum, 
17/ net. 

In investigating the validity of certain con- 
stitutions the author found it necessary to 
ae the matter from the historical rather 

than the judicial standpoint, and the results of 

his study of the origin and effect of the 
practice of popular ratification are recorded 
in this book. He devotes his attention mainly 
to the Law and Constitution of the United 
States. There is an introduction by George 
Elliott Howard. 

Menzies (J. H.), County, District, and Parish 
Councils, 10/6 

Wrottesley (F. J.) and Jacobs (B.), The Law and 
Practice of Criminal Appeals, 20/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Crowe (J. A.) and Cavalcaselle (G. B.), A New 
History of Painting in Italy, Vol. III. The 
Florentine, Umbrian, and Sienese Schools of 
the Fifteenth Century, 20/ net. 

Edited by Edward Hutton, with 300 illus- 
trations, 





Annual Report of the Director-General 
Part I. 


India : 
of Archeology for the Year 1907-08: 
Administrative. 

India: Annual Progress Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Archeological Survey, Northern 
Cirele, for the Year ending March 31, 1909, 
1/4 

Lomax (Charles J.), Quaint Old English Pottery, 
42/ net. 

With a preface by M. L. Solon. 

Masterpieces of Carpaccio and Giorgione, 6d. net 

Contains 60 photographs reproducing the 
principal works of these artists. No. 32 of 
Gowans’s Art Books. 

Masterpieces of Sculpture, from Michelangelo to 
the Present Day, 2 vols., 6d, net each. 

120 examples selected by Dr. Georg Gronau. 

National Gallery: A Complete Inventory of the 
Drawings of the Turner Bequest, with which 
are included the Twenty-Three Drawings 
bequeathed by Mr. Henry Vaughan, 2 vols., 
15/ each. 

Arranged chronologically by A. J. Finberg. 

Old Hunting Khymes and Verses from Here 
and There, portrayed by Richard Myddelton, 
21/ net. 

Picture Prices Current, formerly Pictures and 
their Value, Parts L-Il. -» Nov., Dec., 2/ 

A record of the prices at which pic tures (oil 
paintings and water-colour drawings) have been 
sold at auction. 

Sharpe (Montagu), Parish Churches on the Sites 
of Romano-British Chapels and the Lines of 
the Roman Survey, 2/ 

Contains 9 maps, 


Poetry and Drama, 


Cedar Chest, and other Poems, 6d. 
Chefs-d’Cuvre lyriques de Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore, 6d. net. 
Edited with notes by Auguste Dorchain. 
No. 32 of Gowans’s International Library. 
Courthope (W. J.), A History of English Poetry : 
Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in English 
— Effects of the French Revolution, 10/ 
net 
Dobe ll (Bertram), A Century of Sonnets, 1/ net. 
Dodd (M. D. Ashley), Verses of the Country, 
2/ net. 
Ellis (Vivian Locke), Five Lyrical Poems, 6d. net. 
Granville (Charles), The Race-Spirit, 1/6 net. 

A play in one act. 

Grinnell-Milne (G.), Tales from Tasso, and other 
Poems and Translations, 10/6 net. 

Episodes of devotion, love, and courage 
printed in the original text, with translations 
in English verse, briefly linked together in 
prose, on the page opposite. 

Poems, by S. 
Wiley (Sara King), Dante and Beatrice, 5/ net. 

A poetic drama in three acts. 


Music. 


Cornill (C. H.), 
2/6 net. 

Piggott (Sir Francis), Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of Japan, 10/6 net. New Edition. 

Self-Advertisement of Rutland Boughton. 

Mr. Rutland Boughton does not see why he 
should leave for posterity ‘the exclusive 
enjoyment of my very nice music,”’ and forced, 
he says, by the present commercial system, he 
proceeds to give an account of his work, with 
press notices both eulogistic and adverse, and 
his own candid opinions as to its merits. 


Music in the Old Testament, 


Bibliography. 


Library of Congress: Report of the Librarian of 
Congress and Report of the Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1909. 

Thimm (C, A.), Bibliography of Trypanosomiasis, 
4/ net. 


Philosophy. 


Jones (Adam Leroy), Logic, Inductive and De- 
ductive. 
An introduction to scientific method. 
Philosophy as a Science, 2/6 net. 
A synopsis of the writings of Dr. P. Carus. 
Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and his 
Well-Being, 7/6 net. 
Translated and edited, with an introduction 
and commentary and a Life of Spinoza, by A. 
Wolf, 


Political Economy. 


Abbott (E.), Women in Industry, 8/ net. 

Cullen (Alex.), Adventures in Socialism: New 
Lanark Establishment and Orbiston Com- 
munity. 

An account of the introduction of the cotton 
industry at New Lanark by David Dale 





towards the end of the eighteenth century ; 
the introduction of machinery and employ- 
ment of child-labour; the life and work of 
Robert Owen, Dale’s successor; his plans for 
the relief of the manufacturing and labouring 


poor by the foundation of villages of unity 


and co-operation ; and the working and failure 
of the Orbiston community, founded on his 
plans in 1825. Illustrated. 
Treson —. The People’s Progress, 2/6 
A study of the facts of national wealth, 
with some answers to Socialists, with diagrams, 


History and Biography. 


Bradbury (S.), Bertram Dobell, Bookseller and 
Man of Letters, 6d. net. 

Bretschneider (E.), Medizval Researches from 
Eastern Asiatic Sources, 2 vols., 21/ 

Graham (Major-General G. IF. I.), The Life and 
Work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, K.C.S.I., 
5/ net. 

Like the 1885 edition, this revision gives an 
account of educational and social work in 
India, and includes some hitherto unpublished 
letters, 

Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome, Bulletin No. .. 


Ydited by Sir Rennell Rodd and H. Nelson 
tay. 
stoma (H. E.), Seventeen Years in Paris: a 


Chaplain’s Story, 3/6 net. 

Walker (J. W.), A History of Maidenhead, 5/ net. 
Although an ancient town, Maidenhead has 
played no important part in England’s affairs, 
and this account of its early history, buildings, 
corporations, charters, &c., is of local rather 

than public interest. 

Geography and Travel. 

July to December, 


Royal Geographical Journal, 
1909. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Richardson (E. C.), The Ski-Runner, 4/6. 
Contains 143 text illustrations and 20 plates, 


Education, 
Appointments Gazette, December, 1/ 

The journal of the Cambridge 
Appointments Board. 

Handbook to the School Calendar, 2/6 net. 

Prepared under the direction of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County Council. 

Keatinge (M. W.), Studies in the Teaching of 
History, 4/6 net. 

The author, who is Reader in Education in 
the University of Oxford, discusses methods 
of historical research, the use of contemporary 
documents, and the moral value of the study. 
Much of his advice to teachers may prove 
useful, but for his methods to be thoroughly 
carried out, more time and attention would 
be necessary than is allowed in the usual 
school curriculum for the teaching of history. 

School World, Vol. XT., 1909. 

A monthly magazine of educational work and 

progress, 


University 


Philology. 


Aristotle, De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, 2/ net+ 
Translated by Launcelot D. Dowdall, being 
part of the works of Aristotle, edited by J. A. 
Smith and W. D. Ross. 
Brown (R. Grant), Half the Battle in Burmese, 
5/ net. 
A manual of the spoken language. 
Deinhardt-Schlomann Series of Technical Diction- 
aries: Vol. VI. Railway Rolling Stock, 10/6 net. 

Compiled by A Boshart. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
position, 10/ net. 

The Greek text of the ‘De Compositione 
Verborum,’edited,with introduction,translation, 
notes, glossary, and appendixes, by W. Rhys 
Roberts, 


Com- 


School- Books. 


Alford (M.), Versions of Latin Passages for 
Translation, 5/ net. ‘ 
Auswahl deutscher Prosa der Gegenwart, mit 
Lebensbeschreibungen der  Verfasser und 
Anmerkungen, 3/6 
Idited by Gustav Hein. 
Chouville (L.), Histoires courtes et longues pour 
Lecture, Expliquée, et Reproduction, 2/6 
Edwards (William), Junior’ British History 
Notes: Part IIT. 1660-1783, 1/ net. 
A textbook following out some of the sug- 
gestions recently made by the Board of 
Education regarding the teaching of history. 
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Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 2/ 
Edited, with introduction 
John Sargeaunt. 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 2 
Ndited by A. R. Weekes. 
University Tutorial Series. 

Thackeray (W. M.), The 
Esmond. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by T. C. 
and William Snow, with introduction by George 
Saintsbury. 

Thomson (W. Stewart), Copy-Book of Civil Ser- 
vice and Business Handwriting, designed to 
facilitate the he ar alae a Rapid, Fluent, 
and Elegant Style, No. 

Thomson (W, nom art), The Public E; 
Spelling Key, 1 

Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 


and notes, by 


One of the 


History of Henry 


xamination 


Science. 


Story of Coal and Iron in 


Armes (E.), The 
Alabama, 10/6 

Bourne (Gilbert Charles), Herbert Spencer and 
Animal Evolution, 1/6 net. 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at 
Oxford on Dec. 2, 1909. 
Brauns (Dr. Reinhard), The 

Part VIII., 2/ net. 

Translated, with additions, by L. J. Spencer, 
with illustrations. For Notice of Part VII. see 
Athen., Sept. 25, 1909, p. 366. 

Byrom (T. H.) and Christopher (J. E.), Modern 
Coking Practice, including the Analysis of 
Materials and Products, 8/6 net. 

Clarke (J. J.), Congenital Dislocation of the Hip, 
3/6 net. 

Corner (Edred M.), 
Practice, 15/ net. 

An introduction to andrology. 
Oxford Medical Publications. 

Crowley (Ralph H.), The Hygiene of School Life, 
3/6 net. 

With 17 illustrations. 

Dallas (H. A.), Mors Janua Vite ? 2/6 net. 

A discussion of certain communications pur- 
porting to come from Frederic W. H. Myers, 
with an introduction by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

Experimental Zoédlogy, Journal, November, 
5 dollars 50, half-yearly. 

Published by the Wistar Institute of 
Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia. 

Fox (L. W.), A Practical Treatise on Ophthalmo- 
logy, 25/ net. 

Geometrical Solutions derived from Mechanics, 
2/6 net. 

A treatise of Archimedes, translated by 
J. L. Heiberg. 

Hall (W. S.), Nutrition and Dietetics, 7/6 net. 

Hanbold (H. A.), Preparatory and After-Treat- 
ment in Operative Cases, 21/ net. 

James (S. P.), Smallpox and Vaccination in 
British India, 7/6 net. 

Lockwood’s Builder’s, Architect’s, 
and Engineer’s Price-Book, 1910 

Lowell ‘irate The E ae 
10/6 net. 

Macewen (Hugh A.), Food Inspection, 5/ net 

Written with the object of giving a clear 
and concise account of the inspection of 
meat and other foods, and the principles 
underlying the hygienic production of pre- 
pared foods, 

Mackenzie (James), 


Mineral Kingdom, 


Male Diseases in Gencral 


One of the 


ye ractor’s 


‘a Worlds, 


Diseases of the Heart. 
Another of the Oxford Medical Publications. 
Paper Mills Directory of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and Year-Book of ‘the Paper- 
making Trade, 1910, 2/6 net. 
Redi (F.), 9 aaa on the Generation of 
Insects, 10/ net. 
Translated by M. Bigelow. 
Savage (George H.), The Harveian Oration on 


Experimental Psychology and Hypnotism, 
1/ net. 
Delivered before the Royal College of 


Physicians of London, Oct. 18, 1909. 

Scottish Arboricultural Society, Transactions, 
January, 3/ 

Shaw (T.), The eae and the Feeding of 
Cattle, 10/ net. 

Shaw (Vero), The Encyclopedia of the Stable, 5/ 

Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price- 
Book, 1910, 3/ net. 

Wild Birds at Home, 6d. net. 

Contains 60 photographs from life by Peter 
Webster. Fourth Series. No. 24 of Gowans’s 
Nature Books, 

Witter ba H.), History of the Human Body, 


14/n 
Wright “(Walter P.), 
2/ net. 

A descriptive and practical treatise, giving 
history, culture, uses, and varieties, with 
coloured plates, photographs, and numerous 
illustrations. 


A Book about Sweet Peas, 





Fiction, 


Blyth (James), Thora’s Conversion, 6/ 
he loves of three women are involved in 
this story, but only one of them is a “ new 
woman ’’; and the author aims at showing that 
it is not learning or scholarship, but love, which 
is the satisfying element in woman’s life, 
Cobb (Thomas), The Anger of Olivia, 6/ 

The love-story of an artist. 

Cripps (Arthur Shearly), Faerylands 
African Tales, 3/6 net. 

Some of the stories are reprinted from The 
Spectator, The Commonwealth, The Treasury, and 
The Nation. 

Gould (Nat), The Dapple Grey, 6d. 

New Edition. One of the author’s well- 

known sporting stories. 
Grant (Mrs. Colquhoun), 
Verriner, 6/ 

The story is told in the form of an auto- 
biography, and includes an account of a flight 
in a motor-car across Western France, 

Greig (D. M.), Jock Thompson’s Vote, 6d. 

Though described on the cover as * The 
Election Novel,”’ this is more in the nature of 
a political tract, describing as it does the con- 
version of a canvasser for Tariff Reform to 
Liberalism by means of an interview with a 
picture which speaks from the wail. The 
pamphlet may provide a half-hour’s amuse- 
ment. 

Hamilton (Cosmo), Brummell Again, 6/ 

Brummell here continues his philosophic 
musings. 

Kenealy (Arabella), King Edward Interve nes, 6/ 

Our present King here intervenes in the 
love affairs and mysterious doings of a Russian 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess, who have 
settled under an assumed name in a little 
English town, a motor drive from London. 

Meade (L. T.), Belinda Treherne, 6/ 

The heroine is a lonely girl who cheerfully 
fulfils an unpleasant duty imposed on her by 
her mother. 

Moberly (L. G.), Joy, 6/ 

A story in which the heroine is abandoned 
by her father and adopted by two old maiden 
ladies. 

Smith (Ellen Ada), The Busybody, 6/ 

A story in a moorland setting concerned with 

love and a tragedy. 


Forlorn : 


The Marriage of Lord 


General Literature. 


Bode (Mabel Haynes), The Pali Literature of 
Burma, 5/ 

Vol. II. of the Prize Publication Fund of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Cromer (Earl of), Ancient and Modern Imperialism, 
2/6 net. 

This essay, in a very 
delivered last Tuesday 
Classical Association. 

Dickensian, Vol. V., 4/ net. 

A magazine for Dickens lovers, and monthly 
record of the Dickens Fellowship, edited by 
B. W. Matz. 

Levy (Matthias), William 
Timothy Bright, 1/ 
Discusses a very early system of shorthand. 
Low (A. Maurice), The Ame rican People, 8/6 net. 

After twenty years’ reside ‘nce in America, 
followed by nine years’ study, Mr. Maurice 
Low attempts to explain the well-defined 
elements constituting the American nation. 
Mr. Low is an able writer, and his book 
contains a bibliography and a good index. 

Morgan (J. H.), The House of Lords and the 
Constitution, 1/ net. 

With an introduction by Lord Loreburn. A 
considerable portion of the work has 
already appeared in The Westminster Gazelte 
and The Times. 

Nicholls (Cornelius), Maundy 
Ancient and Modern, 1/ net. 
Reprinted from The Home Counties Mayazine. 
Pitman’s Where to Look, 2/ net. 

An easy guide to books of reference. 

edition, revised and augmented. 
Powell (Ellis T.), Practical Notes on the Manage- 
ment of Elections, 1/6 net. 

Consists of three lectures on Parliamentary 
Election law and practice, given at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 

Tucker (T. G.), Things Worth Thinking About, 3/6. 

A series 23 Australian lectures upon literature 
and culture. 

Willing’s Press Guide and Advertisers’ Directory 
and Handbook for 1919, 1/ 

A concise index to the press of the United 

Kingdom. 


abridged form, was 
as an address to the 


Shakespeare and 


Celebrations, 


Third 





Calendars. 

1910, 6d. 
Pamphlets. 

Robert L.), Why I am not 


Artists’ Almanac for 


Bremner ( a Socialist, 
3d. 

Reissue of an address delivered to the 
P.S.A, at the University Students’ Settlement, 
Glasgow. March 21, 1909. 

Drummond (R. B.), "the Ideal Christ, 1d. 

One of the Unitarian Penny Library. 

Osler (Prof. W.), The London School of Tropical 
Medicine, 6d. net. 

An address, together with a report of pro- 
ceedings in connexion with the opening of the 
winter session of the Seamen’s Hospital Society. 

Pilter (Sir John), Contributory Scheme for Old 
Age Pensions. 
An abridged explanatory pamphlet. 


Sharpe (Rev. A. R.), Why do We want more 
Bishops ? 4d. 
Published under the direction of the Tract 


Committee of the S.P.C.K. 
Unwin (Mrs. Cobden), The Hungry Forties, 1d. 


FOREIGN. 
Poe try. 


Bergerat (I), Ballades et Sonnets, 3fr. 50. 

Gentil (G. Le), Le Poéte Manuel Breton de Los 
Herreros et la Société espagnole de 18304 1860, 
10fr, 

Potez (H.), 
anglaise. 

Reprinted from the Revue germanique. 

Verrier (P.), Essais sur les Principes de la Mé- 
trique anglaise: Part III. Notes de Métrique 
expérimentale, 25fr. 


Le Sonnet de Baudelaire et la Podésie 


History and Biography. 


Claretie (J.), La Vie & Paris, 1908, 3fr. 50. 
Revue historique, janvier-février, 6fr. 
Travel. 
Tinayre (M.), Notes d’une Voyageuse en Turquie, 
dfr. 50. 
Wyzewa (T. de), Exce 
divers Pays, 5fr. 


ntriques et Aventuriers de 
Science. 

Cyon (FE. de), Dieu et Science: 

chologie des Sciences, 7fr. 50. 


Essais de Psy- 


x” All books received at the Office up till Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously mnoled, Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Murray is publishing ‘ An Eigh- 
teenth-Century Correspondence,’ edited 
by Lilian Dickins and Mary Stanton. 
It consists of letters to Sanderson Miller, 
the architect, from Deane Swift (cousin of 
the satirist), Pitt, and other leading 
politicians of the day, the Earls of Guil- 


ford, Coventry, and Hardwicke, and Sir 
Edward Turner. 

Mr. Murray has also in hand ‘ The 
Navy of Venice,’ by Madame Wiel ; 


‘ Events of the Indian Mutiny at Feroze- 
pore and throughout the Siege of Delhi,’ 
being the personal reminiscences of Capt. 
Griffiths, edited by Capt. H. J. Yonge; 
and ‘ The Underlying Principles of Modern 
Legislation,’ by Dr. W. Jethro Brown. 


Cou. Rivett-Carnac is publishing in 
February with Messrs. Blackwood ‘ Many 
Memories of Life in India, at Home, and 
Abroad.’ The book should be of special 
interest, for the author’s memories of 
India go back to 1857, and he has had 
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in his distinguished career many interests 
outside those of the ordinary Anglo- 
Indian. 


Amonest other papers Chambers’s 
Journal for February will contain an 
article by Mr. Basil Tozer on ‘ Boy Scouts : 
How General Baden-Powell’s Scheme may 
benefit the Nation.’ Miss F. C. Arm- 
strong writes on ‘ Portland, Maine, Long- 
fellow’s Beautiful Town’; the Rev. R. A. 
Gatty on ‘John Baskerville, Printer’ ; 
and Mr. R. W. Reid on ‘ The Moa: a New 
Zealand Perplexity. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. George 
Park Fisher, since 1861 Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale University, 
and author of a long list of books on his 
own line of study, including ‘ Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity,’ ‘ History of the 
Reformation,’ ‘ Beginnings of Christianity,’ 
and ‘ History of the Christian Church.’ 
Dr. Fisher was born in 1827, studied 
theology at Yale, Andover, and in Ger- 
many, and besides his larger books contri- 
buted to many of the leading reviews. 


ANOTHER death in the United States is 
that of Mr. Charles Ledyard Norton, 
editor of The Christian Union from 1868 
till 1878, and later, in succession, of The 
Domestic Monthly, American Canoeist, and 
Outing. He wrote ‘Canoeing in Ka- 
nuckia ’ (with John Habberton) ; also ‘A 
Handbook of Florida,’ and various stories 
for boys, such as ‘ Midshipman Jack ’ and 
‘The Queen’s Rangers. 


THERE will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Black a translation—for the 
first time in English—of Spinoza’s ‘ Short 
Treatise on God, Man, and his Well- 
being.’ Prof. A. Wolf has made the trans- 
lation, and edited it with an Introduction 
and Commentary. 


The Journal of the African Society for 
this month contains an important study 
of native land tenures in Southern Nigeria, 
from the pen of Mr. R. E. Dennett, author 
of ‘ At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind.’ 
Among other items are ‘ The Forests of 
Uganda,’ by Mr. M. T. Dawe; ‘The 
Inland Igbira in Kabba Province, Northern 
Nigeria,’ by Mr. A. H. Groom; and the 
address delivered by Herr Dernburg at 
the Society’s dinner last November. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are publishing for 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, who has written 
much on the Far East, a novel, ‘ The 
Human Cobweb.’ The scenes are laid in 
Pekin immediately after the seizure of 
Port Arthur by the Russians, and the 
story is chiefly concerned with the Euro- 
pean concession-hunters who overran the 
capital at that time. 


Str Joun Ruys, Fellow of the British 
Academy, will read to that body on the 
26th inst. a paper on ‘The Coligny 
Calendar.’ The meeting will take place 
at the rooms of the Royal Society, Bur- 
lington House. 


Mr. Murray is about to publish in his 
‘* Wisdom of the East ”’ series ‘ The Master 
Singers of Japan,’ by Miss Clara Walsh. 





This is the first attempt made in English 
to give the public a comprehensive 
anthology of the verse of Japan, the 
selection including poems by the Em- 
peror and Empress. 


THANKING us for the notice of his book 
on ‘ The Stripling Thames,’ Mr. Thacker 
mentions our correction, ‘‘ The charming 
Howse epitaph at Bampton is spoilt by 
misprinting,”’ and says :— 


‘*This epitaph was taken down literatim 
by myself in the church of Langford (not 
Bampton ; even reviewers trip sometimes !), 
and printed exactly according to copy.” 


Canon Bopy’s new volume of medita- 
tions, entitied ‘ The Good Shepherd,’ will 
be published by Messrs. Skeffington & 
Son during the present month. The same 
firm will publish a new series of addresses 
on the Seven Last Words by the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Mortimer, entitled ‘ In the Light 
of the Cross.’ 


Mr. ALFRED Nott writes :— 


‘** Owing to ill-health, I have only just 
seen your issue of January Ist; this must 
be my excuse for the belated character of a 
protest which, nevertheless, you will, I 
trust, insert. 

‘* Whilst thanking the reviewer of the 
Irish Text Society publications for his full 
and appreciative notice, may I point out 
that the statement, ‘ Little but the name 
of the ‘‘ Tain * was known’ before the toxt 
was made accessible by Windisch’s edition, 
does injustice to the work of previous 
scholars ? In 1896 Miss Hull published in 
her ‘ Cuchullin Saga’ a detailed summary— 
including translation in full of important 
passages, due to Mr. S. Hayes O’Grady— 
of the later and longer version edited by 
Prof. Windisch ; in 1904 Miss Faraday trans- 
lated the prose, and @ portion of the verse, 
of the older and shorter version. Both 
works, issued by my firm, have gone out 
of print, 7.e., achieved a fairly wide circu- 
lation.” 


Our point was that the real ‘Tain’ re- 
mained unknown to all but a few scholars, 
just as the ‘Iliad’ might be said to be 
unknown if it was only to be had in 
Pope’s version. A translation, however 
excellent, is not the same thing as the 
original. 


WE regret to notice the death on 
Saturday last of Mr. Frederick James 
Cox of the Religious Tract Society, at the 
age of forty-nine. Mr. Cox, when a 
youth, began business with Messrs. Ward 
& Lock, and when Mr. James Bowden in 
1896 resigned his position as managing 
director of that firm (then styled Ward, 
Lock & Bowden), and started a separate 
publishing business at Henrietta Street, 
Mr. Cox went with him as his manager. 
When Mr. Bowden accepted the Lay 
Secretaryship and general management 
of the Religious Tract Society in 1900, 
Mr. Cox went as his assistant to 4, Bouverie 
Street, and a year ago developed signs of 
the malady which has now proved fatal. 
Mr. Cox gained the deep respect of all who 
were associated with him, and his loss will 
be felt by many friends in the publishing 
world. 





THE death is also announced in his 
seventy-ninth year of Mr. George Walker, 
a retired Aberdeen bookseller, and author 
of ‘Aberdeen Awa’ and ‘ Craigdam and 
its Ministers.’ 


Tue Annual Report of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity for 1909 gives the total number of 
matriculated students (including 594 
women) as 3,322. The additions to the 
University Library number 5,121. The 
recataloguing of the library having been 
finished in 1906, the question of printing 
the catalogue will have shortly to be 
considered. In the mean time funds are 
scarcely available for the purpose. Many 
interesting gifts for the endowment of 
lectureships, to the library, and for the 
supply of apparatus are recorded. 


THE number of matriculated students 
at the German Universities during the 
winter session has been returned as 
52,456, an increase of 3,739 since the 
corresponding period in 1908. Of these 
Berlin has 9,249, Munich 6,537, Leipsic 
4,761, Bonn 3,652, Breslau 2,405, Halle 
2,393, Géttingen 2,230, Freiburg 2,167, 
Strasburg 1,995, Heidelberg 1,934, Mun- 
ster 1,906, Marburg 1,878, Tiibingen 
1,760, Jena 1,496, Wiirzburg 1,424, 
KGnigsberg 1,367, Kiel 1,290, Giessen 
1,261, Erlangen 1,121, Greifswald 930, 
and Rostock 707. 


THE increase in the number of women 
students continues. There were 1,856, 
as compared with 1,108 in the previous 
winter. The favourite universities are 
the following : Berlin with 638, Munich 
with 183, and Géttingen with 160; then 
follow Heidelberg with 142 and Bonn 
with 135. The number of “ Hospitan- 
tinnen,” j.e., non-matriculated students 
attending courses of lectures, shows an 
advance from 1,772 to 1,928. 


Tue death is announced from Bologna 
of the Professor of Ancient History and 
Vice-Principal of the University of that 
city, Francesco Bertolini. His views on 
politics made him so unpopular that in 
1876 he was transferred to Naples till 
1885, when he was recalled. 


Tue death in his fifty-eighth year is also 
announced from Breslau of Stanislaus 
Lucas, author of a number of historical 
novels, including ‘ Der Senator,’ ‘ Steppen- 
stiirme,’ and ‘ Graf Gaschin.’ 


Herr Kart Hennricr is offering for 
sale by auction on the 24th and 25th 
inst. at Kurfiirsten Strasse 148, Berlin, a 
number of interesting autographs and 
portraits, especially concerning Goethe, 
Schiller, and their circle. 


WE note the publication as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper of the Statistical Abstract 
of the British Colonies, 1894 to 1908 (2s.) ; 
and have named two other papers under 
Science. 


Next week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to Educational Literature and School- 
Books, including a report of the Head 
Masters’ Association. 
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SCIENCE 
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Trans-Himalaya : Discoveries and Adven- 
tures in Tibet. By Sven Hedin. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


THESE volumes form the popular account 
of their author’s journeys in the south- 
western part of Tibet, further details in 
description and in maps being reserved for 
an official edition similar, presumably, to 
the ‘Scientific Results’ which followed 
his ‘Central Asia and Tibet.’ Conse- 
quently, purely geographical matters are 
not now closely investigated, attention 
being invited rather to the book as a record 
of travel and adventure. The author 
says :— 


“Tt is my intention to collect in a third 
volume all the material for which there is no 
room in ‘ 'Trans-Himalaya.’ For instance, 
I have been obliged to omit a description 
of the march northwards from the source of 
the Indus and of the journey over the 
Trans-Himalaya to Gartok, as well as of 
the road from Gartok to Ladak and the very 
interesting route from the Nganglaring-tso 
to Simla....In this future book I will also 
record my recollections of beautiful, charm- 
ing Japan, where I gained so many friends, 
and of Korea, Manchuria, and Port Arthur.” 


This will form a large addition to the 
volumes under consideration, but will not 
interfere with the production of ‘ Scientific 
Results,’ which may be expected some 
three years hence. 


Soon after the completion of the detailed 
results of his former journey, Sven Hedin 
began to pine for fresh adventure, and 
in 1905 he wrote to Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy of India, asking for assistance. 
This was promised, but events prevented 
fulfilment ; Lord Curzon had gone, and 
Lord Minto had arrived as his successor, 
before Dr. Hedin got to Simla. He 
travelled from Stockholm by Constan- 
tinople to Seistan, on the eastern boundary 
of Persia, where it meets Afghanistan 
and British India. Thence he crossed the 
desert (familiar to readers of Mrs. Benn’s 
‘Overland Trek,’ Atheneum, October 23rd, 
1909), and took rail to Quetta, where he 
remained till May 20th, 1906, when he 
set forth, vid Samasata, Bhattinda, and 
Ambala, for Simla. There, to his great 
chagrin, he learnt that permission to 
cross the Indian frontier into Tibet was 
refused. Lord Minto, however, enter- 
tained him at the Viceregal Lodge, and the 
author describes a State dinner and two 
balls which were given during his stay. 


Whilst at Simla Dr. Hedin’s chief 
thought was how “to circumvent Mr. 
John Morley,” and he decided to go to 
Srinagar (where he was the guest of Sir 
Francis Younghusband), and form a camp 
for a journey, ostensibly to Turkestan, for 
Which purpose he procured a passport. On 
July 16th he marched to Leh, the capital 
of Lad&kh, where he arrived on August 
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Ist. Here his equipment was completed, 
and he departed on August 14th, 1906, 
on$his*way to the forbidden land. He 
thus epitomizes his troubles :— 


“ Thad had to fight my way through a long 
succession of difficulties and hindrances 
before reaching this day. Batum was in 
open insurrection; in Asia Minor Sultan 
Abdul Hamid had provided me with a guard 
of six mounted men to protect me from 
robbers; in Teheran revolutionary ten- 
dencies were even then apparent ; in Seistan 
the plague was raging fearfully; and in 
India I encountered the worst obstacle of 
all—an absolute prohibition to proceed into 
Tibet from that side. Then followed all the 
unnecessary complications in Srinagar and 
on the way to Leh, and the stupid affair of 
the Chinese passport, which I did not need, 
but had so much trouble to obtain... .But 
now at last I had left behind me all bureau- 
crats, politicians, and disturbers of the 
peace ; now every day would take us farther 
and farther from the last telegraph station, 
Leh, and then we could enjoy complete 
freedom.” 





He continued his journey by the Kara- 
koram to a country called Aksai Chin, 
a sort of no man’s land, without boundaries 
or other signs of possession by Kashmir, 
Tibet, or China. 


** From here, therefore, I could move 
eastwards without acting in direct opposition 
to the wishes of the English Government, 
and the Chinese would certainly forgive me 
for not using their passport.” 


So, with his geographical conscience 
unburdened, he turned eastwards and 
travelled by Lake Lighten, where he was 
caught in a storm which is graphically 
described, but which his canvas boat 
weathered. He proceeded north of Lake 
Markham, and then south-eastwards till 
he came to Ngangtse-tso, a large lake then 
frozen, on which he spent ten days about 
January, 1907. 


Here the Tibetan authorities, after 
trying to make him return by the way he 
came, suddenly suggested that he should go 
south to the country across the Tsangpo* 
at Shigatse. This exactly suited him, 
as he wished to visit the Tashi Lama, 
whose good offices might be useful. So 
he marched to the river, on which he 
embarked, and duly arrived at Shigatse 
in time for the new year festival in honour 
of the victory of Buddha over the six 
heresies. This is celebrated at Tashi- 
Lunpo, the monastery near Shigatse. The 
account of the ceremonies, buildings, and 
decorations is full and interesting, as is 
the description of the Tashi Lama, who 
made a most favourable impression on 
the traveller. 


By March 14th the Chinese authorities 
came to the conclusion that he ought 
to move on, and on the 27th he 
started westwards up the river. After 
turning north towards Dangra-yum-tso, 
a very sacred lake which he was not 
allowed to visit, he returned to the Raga- 
tsangpo, an important and_ northern 








* The part of the Brahmaputra which lies in Tibet is 
called ‘Tsangpo, Tsanpo, Sanpoo, Sampo, &c., which means 
**viver.” 








branch of the main river. A curious fact 
referred to more than once is that in the 
l'sangpo valley the soil is sandy, asin the 
desert north of Tibet, with this great 
difference: in the former the displace- 
ment of sand and silt is from west to east, 
wind and water combining in the perform- 
ance; in the latter there is a constant 
fight between the sand carried by strong 
east winds and the water coming from 
the west. 


Whilst making the round just referred 
to Dr. Hedin heard of some Lamas who 
lived walled up in caves, seeing and 
speaking to no one, and fed through a 
small hole in the wall. So long as the 
food was taken, the inmate was alive; 
when six days’ supply was untouched 
he was dead. A hermitage of this sort was 
visited, and a chapter is devoted to the 
subject. 


On the march up the river the author 
crossed to its southern bank, and ascended 
the Kore-la, a pass into Nepal only 
315 ft. above the river; on the Nepal 
side there is a rapid descent towards the 
Ganges. He suggests that, if this pass 
were cut through, the Ganges, whence 
part of Northern India is irrigated, might 
be reinforced by water from the Brahma- 
putra. As an engineering feat this might 
be done, but from other points of view 
the scheme is evidently undesirable. 


Dr. Hedin continued his journey to Lake 

Manasarowar, having diverged on the 
way to investigate a source of the Brahma- 
putra. The lake lies at the foot of 
Kailas, or, as the Tibetans call it, Kang- 
rinpoche, the Holy Ice Mountain, *‘ incom- 
parably the most famous mountain in the 
world,” and shares with that remarkable 
peak the odour of sanctity and a position 
of great importance in Hindu mythology. 
For here, when the ocean fell from 
heaven, it ran four times round the 
mountain, and then divided into four lakes 
and four rivers, and, according to ‘ The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India,’ 
“this legend may dimly represent the fact 
that the Kail4és mountain forms a great 
waterparting to the north of the southern 
range of the Himalayas. The Indus starts 
eastward from its northern slope; the 
Sutlej takes off to the south-west from its 
southern side, and the San-pu, or Brahma- 
putra, flows eastwards from its eastern 
base.” 


This description, though scarcely accurate, 
for the Indus in a general way starts 
northwards and flows to the west, still 
recognizes the fact that within a moderate 
distance from Kailas three important 
rivers rise, and flow in different directions. 
Kailas is a great place of pilgrimage, and 
Manasarowar is one of the four lakes 
from which the gods drink. 


Here Dr. Hedin spent a month, enrap- 
tured with the scenery, measuring the 
depths of the lake, and reconnoitring the 
country. He has much to say of great 
interest respecting the sources of the 
Indus, Sutlej, Brahmaputra, and Mapchu- 
Kamba, which finds its way to the Ganges. 
He relates the Tibetan legend of the four 
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rivers which bear the following names :— 
The Sutlej is the elephant river; the 
Brahmaputra is the horse river ; the Map- 


chu-Kamba is the peacock river ; and the | 


Indus is the lion river. It is interesting 
to compare the various names by which 


| Tropical World. 


the Indus is known, and to trace their | 


probable origin to the lion, Sink or Singh ; 
we have that word at its source, and 
elsewhere it bears the names Sindhu, 
Abasin, Sin-to, and the Latin Sindus. 


in replenishing stores for the march 
towards Leh, the author mentions that 
he got 6,000 rupees, * all of the Queen’s 
reign, none of the King’s, for the Tibetans 
will not take rupees on which King 
Edward’s face is stamped.” He turned 
northwards when near Leh, and set forth 
again on long marches in unexplored 
territory, eventually finding his way to 
Simla, where he was the guest of Lord 
Kitchener, who with grim humour supplied 
him for light reading with fourteen books 
on Tibet. 

Sir Sven Hedin—for he has been made 
K.C.I.E. since his book was published— 
is extremely anxious that the mass of hills 
lying along the north bank of the Brahma- 
putra should be named Trans-Himalaya. 
Opinions differ as to the suitability of the 
name, a matter which need not be con- 
sidered here, but his peroration may be 
quoted :— 

_ “Go, then, out into the world, thou 
ringing and sonorous name for one of the 
world’s mightiest mountain systems, and 
find thy way into geographical textbooks, and 
remind children in the schools of the snow- 
crowned summits on the Roof of the World, 


among which the monsoon storms have 
sung their deafening chorus since the 
beginning. As long as I live, my proudest 


memories, like royal eagles, will soar round 
the cold desolate crags of the Trans - Hima- 
Jaya.”* 


The volumes, as may be gathered from 
this review, are full of interest, but might 
with advantage have been considerably 
condensed. There is, we think, too much 
insistence on the importance of the 
author’s share in the exploration of Tibet, 
with a tendency to undervalue the work 
of others, and comment on the strange 
fact (vol. ii., p. 376) ‘that this wide 
country, so near to the Indian frontier, 
should have remained absolutely unknown 
till our late times.’ This is repeated on 
p. 406, where reference is made to maps 
by previous explorers, reproduced in 
facsimile for comparison with the author’s 
own maps. Such comparison is difficult, 
for the reproduction at the end of Vol. I. 
of ‘The Latest Map of Tibet’ is on so 
small a scale as to be useless for ordinary 
eyes; and if the others are similarly 
treated, any attempt at contrast is 
unprofitable. The illustrations are 
numerous, well selected, and, as might 
be expected, artistic. 

As to the text, our readers have been 
informed that the rendering it embodies 
was made by Mr. W. A. Taylor, but those 
who have heard Dr. Hedin lecture may 
well think he could have dispensed with a 
translator. | 


| added 





Mosquito or Man: the Conquest of the 
By Sir Rubert W. Boyce. 
Illustrated. (John Murray.) — Prof. Sir 
Rubert Boyce, Dean of the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, has written an interest- 
ing and valuable book. He gives a history 
of the researches which have led to a know- 
ledge of the means by which malaria and 
yellow fever are spread, and to this he has 
chapters upon sleeping sickness, 
ankylostomiasis or tunnel anemia, Malta 
fever, plague, and tick fever. Sir Rubert 
Boyce speaks with especial authority upon 
malaria and yellow fever, because he has 
studied these diseases at first hand, and 
has been called upon to draw up and carry 
out the regulations which have already 
had a marked effect in their diminution. 

Even so lately as ten years ago it was 
held generally that malaria and yellow fever 
were due to @ miasm or exhalation from the 
soil, and it was considered unsafe to be out 
after nightfall, to traverse marshy places, 
or to disturb the soil in certain localities. 
The facts were correct, but the conclusion 
was wrong. Various observers, accounted 
visionaries by their fellows, maintained that 
yellow fever was due to mosquitoes, and 
Dr. Beauperthuy of Venezuela said boldly 
that it was caused by the mosquito plunging 
its proboscis into the skin and introducing 
a poison which had properties akin to that 
of snake venom. 

Such men are worthy of all honour, 
for they recognized a part of the truth. 
It was left to others to show, first, that 
only one kind of mosquito is able to 
convey one disease, and, secondly, that the 
poison is not in the nature of snake venom, 
but is a true infection of the insect by a 
parasite, which uses the mosquito as an 
intermediate host in man, in whom it under- 
goes an integral portion of its life-cycle. 
The whole truth about malaria became known 
when Surgeon-Major Ross followed the 
method which had already been used success- 
fully by Sir Patrick Manson in regard to 
Filaria, and showed in 1897 that the dapple- 
winged mosquitoes at Secunderabad con- 
tained malarial embryos which passed from 
the stomach to the salivary glands, and 
thence into the blood of those bitten by the 
infected insects. The story of the dis- 
covery is one of the romances of medical 
science, and Sir Rubert Boyce wisely allows 
Surgeon-Major Ross to tell it in his own 
words. 

In like manner the exact yellow-fever 
prophylaxis was made possible in 1900 by 
Surgeons Reed, Carroll, Agramonte, and 
Lazear of the United States Army. They 
showed that if a patient was bitten by a 
particular species of mosquito—the Stego- 
myia calopus—and by that alone, yellow 
fever followed. The yellow fever patient 
is only capable of infecting the mosquito 
during the first few days after the onset of 
the disease, and when it has become infected 
the mosquito cannot transmit the disease 
to a healthy individual for about twelve 
days, whilst there is an incubation period of 
about five days after a person has been 
bitten before the symptoms of disease show 
themselves. The life-history of the para- 
site causing yellow fever, therefore, is nearly 
three weeks. The facts have been obtained 
by direct experiment, often, unfortunately, 
at the expense of the lives of the brilliant 
and devoted men who undertook them 
deliberately, and knowing the danger to 
which they exposed themselves. 

The results were worth the cost. In 1898 
there were 4,852 deaths from yellow fever 
alone in Brazil; in 1904 the practical 
application of the knowledge gained by 





these facts was followed by only 948 deaths, 
Sir Rubert Boyce says :— 


‘**As evidence of the earnestness of the people in 
exterminating the fever-bearing mosquito, we read 
that in 1909 153,670 breeding-places of larve were 
destroyed, 850,575 odd water receptacles examined, 
as wn as 44,343 reservoirs and 64.283 water-con- 
tainers overhauled ; as many as 814,650 sinks and 
718,154 water-closets oiled (with petroleum) j 2,545 
cartloads of tins and odd receptacles were removed 
from yards. For fumigation 1,242 kilos of pyre. 
thrum, and 28,603 kilos of sulphur were used. And 
this brought it about that in the summer of 1909, in 
spite of the arrival of some 45,219 new comers, the 
ag went forth that yellow fever no longer existed 
in Rio.” 


Such facts make it apparent to us how 
appalling must have been the plague of 
yellow fever before the inhabitants of a 
single town in the tropics would devote them- 
selves with such determined energy to exter- 
minate the plague when the cause was once 
made clear to them. It makes us thankful 
that in England the lice which abound in the 
heads of nearly ninety per cent of our 
school children have never become infected 
with any parasite which could use them as 
its intermediate host. 

Sir Rubert’s book is not only interesting 
to the general reader, but is also of value 
to the scientific worker and the medical 
officer of health. It shows what has been 
done ; it points out what may still be done ; 
and it gives in detail the methods of pre- 
vention which have afforded the most 
satisfactory results up to the present time. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—Dec. 16.—Prof. FE. B. Poulton, 
V.P., in the chair.—Dr. W. H. Lang and Mr. ¢. 
Sillem were admitted Fellows.—Prof. W. Bateson 
and Mr. D. H. E. Sunder were elected Fellows. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing read two papers: 
(1) ‘Report on the Crustacea Isopoda and 
Tanaidacea collected by Mr. Crossland in the 
Sudanese Red Sea,’ and (2) ‘ Isopoda from the 
Indian Ocean and British East Africa.’ He also 
exhibited, in illustration of his paper on the 
Stanley Gardiner Collection, a specimen of 
Nerocila trichiura (Miers) from the Great Chagos. 
Prof. Dendy and Dr. W. T. Calman contributed 
some remarks. 

The third paper, by Prof. G. H. Carpenter, 
‘Pycnogonida from the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean collected by Mr. Cyril Crossland,’ was read 
in title, and the same course was taken with the 
next paper, by Mr. R. Shelford, ‘ On a Collection 
of Blattidea preserved in Amber, from Prussia. 
The Chairman spoke of the value of the paper, 
and his regret that the health of the author did 
not permit of his exposition of the contents of his 
memoir personally. , 

The fifth and last paper was by Mr. A. We 
Waters, ‘The Bryozoa from Collections made 
by Mr. C. Crossland: Part II. Cyclostomata, 
Ctenostomata, and Eudoprocta,’ which was com- 
mented on by Prof, Dendy, who also read the 
author’s abstract. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—Jan. 7.—Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Dr. W. A. Craigie read 
a paper ‘On some Modern Dictionaries and on 
the R Words I am editing for the Society’s Oxford 
Dictionary.’ The concise dictionary of Old 
Icelandic by Geir T. Zoéger of Reikjavik 3 
printing at the Clarendon Press, and will be out 
soon. It includes all the words and compounds 
found in the best prose literature. A specimen of 
the great modern Danish dictionary, from 1700 
to now, by Verner Dahlerup, has been issued at 
Copenhagen. It will probably run to 10,000 pages. 
Dr. Jakobsen has published two parts of his 
excellent dictionary of the Scandinavian words 
in the dialect of Shetland. The large dictionary 
of modern West Frisian, of which the chief 
editor is Waling Dijketra, now in his cighty-ninth 
year, has been issued to ut-, and should lead t 
more earnest study here of the nearest relative 
to our own tongue. In North Frisian 
glossary of the Sylt dialect has been prepared by 
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Capt. Nann Mungard of Keitun, and a reading- 
book in the same dialect has been recently intro- 
duced into the schools in the island. A glossary 
and copious specimens of Helgoland Frisian are 
given by Prof. T. Siebs in his late work ‘ Helgo- 
land und seine Sprache.’ Dr. Craigie is preparing 
an Icelandic Grammar and a book of selections 
from the Old Icelandic Sagas, &e., for use by his 
lecture-students at Oxford. 

Though Dr. Craigie had hoped to complete R in 
the Society’s Dictionary by the end of last year, 
the difficulties were too many for him, and the 
final part could not be out till April, 1910. The 
Dictionary, started in 1858, would then be con- 
tinuous to the first instalment of S—it is now in 
type to Schooner, fully three-quarters of the whole 
work. Seven more years should finish it; and 
then would come the Supplement. Vol. | 3. & 
begins with Si-, and work has been already 
started at it. Sir James Murray has made good 
progress with 7’, and is at talesman. As to words 
in the next part of R, the name Round Robin was, 
says Coverdale in 1546, one of the blasphemous 
names applied, by foolish talkers, to the holy 
sacrament. It was afterwards used by sailors 
of a document, specially one of a complaint or 
request, with the names of its signers arranged 
in a circle, so as to disguise the order in which 
they signed. It was also applied to narrow 
ruffs round the doublet collar (1688), to a broad 
rim round an axle-tree bed (1794), to the angler- 
fish, a small pancake, and to the herb Ragged 
Robin. King Arthur’s Round Table occurs in 
the englished ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ before 1300, after 
its first mention by WwW ace in his ‘ Roman de Brut,’ 
1155. Edward III.’s Round Table was instituted 
in 1345, and is named in the ‘ Brut,’ c. 1400. In 
1375 Barbour uses it of the mound he neath the 
Castle of Stirling. Roup names two diseases of 
poultry: one with morbid swellings on the 
rump; the other with purulent catarrh in the 
throat. Rouse, sb., is probably an aphetic form 
of carouse, and is frequent in Shakespeare. 
Rouse, vb., was first used of a hawk shaking its 
feathers, then of a man stretching his arms 
before wrestling. Rout has ten nouns and ten 
verbs, the nouns starting with a company or 
troop of persons, and ending with ‘‘ a bellow of an 
“ * s species of wild Zoe yse,”’ ‘* a close or field,”’ 
and ‘‘some kind of horse’’: 1697, Vanbrugh, 
“six Coach-Horses, besides Pads, Routs, and 
Dog-Horses.’’ Roule, a way, road, or course, 
occurs as rufe in the ‘ Ancren Riwle ’ before 1225. 
Rove includes six nouns: 1, a scabby state of the 
skin, a scab ; 2, a rind, of bacon, &c.; 3, a small 
metal plate on which the end of a nail driven 
through a plank is clinched, a burr ; 4, a measure 
of wine or weight ; 5, a bodily or mental wander- 
ing, a way of light ploughing ; 6, a sliver of any 
fibrous material. Rove has also eight verbs: 
1, to shoot with arrows at a mark at an uncertain 
distance ; 2, to wander from the point, to digress ; 
3, to aim at a mark, and to shoot without fixed 
aim; or, to fish with live bait; 5, to roam, 
ramble; 6, to traverse ; 7, to betake oneself to 
wandering ; 8, to wander in mind, rave. ove 
also means to practice piracy, to form slivers of 
wool or cotton into roves or rovings, to dry or 
smoke meat, and to reduce a grindstone in dia- 
meter by means of a special tool. Row has seven 
nouns and eight verbs. For row, a slang or 
colloquial word of obscure origin, the first quota- 
tions are of 1787 and 1789, ‘‘ The man m: kes a 
row,” “I shall kick up a row.” ‘‘ What’s the 
row ?”’ is in ‘ Pickwick,’ 1837; and ‘*‘ Hold your 
row’’ in Hemyng’s ‘ Eton School Days,’ 1864. 
Rowan-tree is in Turner before 1548, and is 
Scandinavian. The American rowdy is of obscure 
origin, and occurs in 1819: ‘‘ the Rowdies, as the 
Backwoodsmen are called,’ ‘‘ these Rowdey 
labourers.’’ The rowel of a spur is Fr. roel, a 
small wheel, and is known before 1400. Rowing 
with oars is in the Lindisfarne Gospels before 950, 
though row-boat does not appear till 1558. Row- 
lock is probably an alteration of the earlier oarlock, 
and occurs about 1750. Royal seems to have 
been first used by Chaucer: ‘* Myn estat royal,’ 
“blood royal.’ In Shakespeare the word has 
often a purely contextual meaning, the precise 
force of which is not always clear, so that instances 
do not suit the Dictionary. In the royal antler 
there has been confusion as to which tine of the 
horn, the third, the term should be applied. Dr. 
Craigie also dealt with rub, a hindrance, obstacle, 
at bowls, with rubber, rubble, rubbish, rubicon, 
rubric, ruby, &c., and was warmly thanked for 
his paper and his services to the Society’s Dic- 
tionary. 








_ARISTOTELIAN.—Jan. + G. E. Moore, 
V.P. + in the chair. — Mr. Brown read a paper 
on * Epistemological Ditfie viltics in Psychology.’ 
Psychology is faced with several difficulties of a 





|in handy 





philosophical nature in its attempt to become a 
positive science on the same terms as the physical 
sciences. The general difficulties concern its 
distinction from the other sciences, its nature as 
description, and again as explanation. More 
specialized difficulties are involved in the psycho- 
logical account of the relation between mind and 
brain. the association of ideas, and the process of 
attention. According to the most yenerally 
accepted view at the present time, psychology 
deals with the subject side of the subject-object 
relation—the act of experiencing as distinguished 
from the object experienced. This involves a 
difficulty for psychological observation which 
becomes most pronounced in the case of the 
psychology of knowledge. It is evaded by 
having recourse to the study of external effects, 
after the manner of the modern ‘“ functional ” 
or objective psychology, of which, however, the 
method of introspection is an essential and in- 
dispensable adjunct. Through the objective 
method alone are quantitative results obtainable 
and a truly explanatory system possible. The 
system may be teleological and yet capable of 
quantification, thanks to the possibilities of the 
Galton-Pearson statistical methods. 
with Prof. Alexander, that the 
experience is conation, and that what is called the 
content is in every case physical, we shall find 
that the ordinary accounts of the relation between 
mind and matter are based upon a wrong distine- 
tion—one which, for the time being, virtually 
ignores the subject-object relation entirely. The 
paper was followed by a discussion, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK 
Mos. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Design and Drawing,’ Lecture IL., Sir 
W. B. Richmond 
a Bibliographical, 5.—'The Requirements of Book-Producticn 
Mr. H. R. Tedder 
_ -—¥ bo nao m, 5—‘ The Senser, Newsagents of the Mind, 
dr 


Institute of British Architects, 8.--‘Carr of York,’ Mr. 8. D. 
Kitson. 

_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘Textile Ornamentation, Lecture I., Mr. 
Alan 8S. Cole.’ (C antor Lectures.) 

Tuers. Royal Institution, 3.—' The Cultivation of the Sea,’ Lecture I., 

Prof. W. A. Herdman. 

_ Royal Colonial Institute, 4 — ‘French-Canadian Life and 
Character,’ Miss Edith M. 8 

_ Faraday, ‘The Conditio vin which determine the Composi 
tion of Klectrodeposited Allo est Part iL Silver-Copper,’ Mir 
Samuel Field ; and other Paper 

- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 Discussion on ‘The Design 

of Rolling Stock for Smooth- Rail Working on Heuwvy 

Gradients’ ; Paper on ‘The Reconstruction of the Tyne North 

Pier,’ Mr. I. C. Barling. 

Zoological, 8 30.— “Report on Pathologic: al Observations at the 
Society's Gardens during 1909,/ Dr. H. G. Plimmer; and 
other Papers. 

Meteorological, 7.45.—Annual Meeting; President's Address 

Entomological, 8.—Annual Meeting 

Folk-lore, 8.—Annual Meetang; Pre sident’s Address, 

Microscopical, 8.—Annual Meeting: President's Address 

Society of Arts, §.—‘The Japan-British Exhibition, 1919, 
Count Hirokichi Mutsu 

Tuers. no Institution, 3.—* Assyriology,’ Lecture L, Rev. C. H. W. 

Johns. 
— Historical, 5. — Papers on ‘Goldolphin’s Finance’ and ‘ Wal 
pole’s Finance. 

London Institution, 6.—‘The Meaning of Romance,’ Prof 
Walter Raleigh. 

— Linnean, 8 —Discussion on ‘ Origin of Vertebrates.’ 

_ Che mical, 8.30.—' The Alkaloids of Ergot,’ Part IL, Messrs. G. 

Barger and A. J. Ewins ; and other Papers. 
ad Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—'The Manor of Eia or Eye next 
Westminster, with its Reputed Divisions, viz., the Manors of 
ybury and Hyde, L. Rutten 
al Rochety, 5.—' Saturation Specific He ate, &c., with Van 
der Waal’s and Clausius’s Characteristi cs,’ Mr. RK. K. Baynes ; 
and other Papers 
= Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—* Ninth ‘port’ to 
the Alloys Research Committee ; On the Properties of some 
Alloys of Copper, Aluminium, and Manganese,” Dr. W. 
Rosenhain and Mr. F. ©. A. H. Lantsberry 
= Royal Institution, 9.—* Light Reactions at Low Temperstures, 
Prof. Sir J. Dewar 
Sat. Royal ee 3. — ‘ Music in relation to other Arts,’ 
Lecture [., Dr. H. Walford Davies. 
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Science Gossip. 


Mr. Murray’s forthcoming books in 
science and medicine include ‘ Health, 
Progress, and Administration in the West 
Indies,” an account of the rise, progress, 
and decline of yellow fever in the West 
Indies; and ‘Diseases of the Skin,’ by 
Prof. E. Gaucher, translated and edited by 
Dr. C. F. Marshall. 


Messrs. MAcmILLANn & Co. will begin this 
month a new series of scientific monographs 
form. Each volume will deal 
with a specific subject, and will be written 
by an expert. The first volume will be 
‘Crystalline Structure and Chemical Con- 
stitution,’ by Dr. A. E. H. Tutton. 

Ow1nG to the death of the late editor, 
Col. Bingham, no volume of the ‘‘ Fauna of 
British India” Series has been issued for 
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M. Blazko at the Moscow Observatory, has 
also detected a variable 
which altered from 9°2 magnitude on Septem- 
ber llth to 9°9 on October 
reckoned in a general list as var. 46, 1909, 
Pegasi. 





some time. This month, “however, Mr. 
Malcolm Burr’s half-volume on ‘ The Earwigs 
of British India’ will appear, which is the 
first monograph on the Dermaptera which 
has been published since De Borman’s 
monograph in ‘Das Tierreich.’ It will 
contain a de scrip tion of a number of rece ntly 
established genera, and will be handsomely 
illustrated. 


Two Parliamentary Papers dealing with 
Uganda have just been published. The 
one is a Report on the Measures adopted for 
the Suppression of Sleeping Sickness in 
Uganda (5d.), and the other a Report on the 
Botanical, Forestry, and Scientific Depart- 
ment, for the year ended 3lst March, 1909 
(2d.). 


THE national annual prize of 25,000 franes 
founded in 1874 by King Leopold II. for the 
writer of the best work on a given theme 
is to be thrown open for international 
compe titionin 1911. The prescribed subject 
is the progress of aviation, and the 
effective means of developing it.” 
Intending competitors must send in their 
Art and Science in 
Brussels by March Ist, 1911. 


The Astronomical Journal, which had 
been in a state of suspended animation since 
September, 1908, has revived under the 
editorship of Prof. Boss, Director of the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany, N.Y. The 
first resumed number is dated 1909, Dec. 22, 
and contains, amongst other articles, the 
results of a@ number of visual observations 
of Halley’s Comet, obtained by Prof. 
Barnard, with the 40-inch refractor of the 
Yerkes Observatory. 

M. FLAMMARION’s Annuaire Astronomique 
et Météorologique has appeared for 1910, 
and, besides the usual valuable information, 
has several new features, especially a useful 
résumé, with many drawings, of the obser- 
vations of Mars during the recent opposition. 

Mr. F. J. M. Stratton has been appointed 
assistant to the Professor of Astrophysics 
(Prof. Newall) in theUniversity of Cambridge, 
vice the late Mr. Cookson. 


HALLEY’s CoMET comes into conjunction 


| with Mars (a little to the south of him) this 


evening, and will also be in conjunction with 
Saturn on the 29th inst., when it will be 
about 3° to the north of that planet, which 
is now situated to the south-west of Mars. 
The comet is not likely to be visible to the 
naked eye before the end of next month. 


Mr. F. K. McCriean, who observed 
the total eclipse of the sun on Flint Island 
in the Pacific Ocean on January 3rd, 
1908, starts to-day on an expedition to 
observe that of May 8th in Tasmania. The 
duration of totality at Hobart is calculated 
to amount to about three minutes. Mr. 
McClean hopes also to obtain observations 
of Halley’s Comet, particularly of its transit 
over the sun’s disk on May 18th. 


ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
the Rev. J. H. Metcalf 
llth ult., and 


at Taunton, Mass., on the 


observed again on the 18th. 


Dr. SILBERNAGEL of Munich has noticed 
variability in a small star in the constellation 
Pisces, which will be reckoned as var. 45, 
1909, Piscium. 
continuing her exam- 
plates taken by 
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Scripta Minoa. By Arthur J. Evans. 
Vol. I. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Dr. Artuur Evans’s publication of his 
Cretan inscriptions has been eagerly 
awaited, and it will not disappoint those 
who expected from him both an adequate 
representation of the documents and a 
thorough and illuminating discussion of 
the many problems involved. If any 
scholars were more sanguine, and expected 
an attempt to decipher the documents, 
they must be reminded that the con- 
ditions at present do not admit of any- 
thing of the sort. As Dr. Evans justly 
says, ‘in the absence of bilingual inscrip- 
tions, the material as a whole has not 
reached the stage when any compre- 
hensive attempt at interpretation or 
transliteration is likely to be attended 
with fruitful results.’’ Meanwhile the 
way has been prepared by an exact and 
minute comparative study; not only 
numeral systems, but also many repeated 
formule and determinative signs, are 
noted, and the origin and development of 
the various forms are discussed. All this 
may not take us very far for the present, 
but it will prove most useful if further 
clues are discovered. 


The present volume contains a com- 
plete publication only of the “ hiero- 
glyphic”’ and “ primitive linear ” classes 
of inscriptions. The two systems of 
linear script—A, belonging to the transi- 
tion between the “‘ Middle ” and “ Later ”’ 
Minoan periods at Cnossus, but found 
also at Phestus, and widely diffused 
elsewhere in Crete, and B, used in the 
numerous archives of the reconstructed 
palace at Cnossus—are here only briefly 
described and dated; their full publica- 
tion is reserved for a later volume. 


The most generally attractive are 
the sections in which Dr. Evans dis- 
cusses the early use of some form 
of writing; and the relation of the 
new script to other systems. Here the 
author’s own previous publications, in 
The Journal of Hellenic Studies and else- 
where, have prepared the way; but we 
find in his new book a fuller and more 
convincing statement. One matter (and 
an important one) on which his views are 
likely to meet with general acceptance, 
is the origin of the Phcenician alphabet. 
No previous theory upon this question 
has been satisfactory; it is, indeed, 
astonishing on what slender and insuffi- 
cient evidence various earlier attempts 
to derive the Pheenician writing either 
from some form of Egyptian hieratic or 
from cuneiform characters have been sup- 
ported. Even the provisional publica- 
tion of the Cretan evidence had shown 
that the Cretan script supplied a far 
more likely source ; and the matter may 
now be regarded as placed beyond doubt. 





The channel of transmission is found 
with great probability by Dr. Evans in 
the Philistines of Gaza. The attainment 
of the Pheenicians is not in_ itself 
affected ; for they still retain the credit 
of reducing what seems to have been 
a partly ideographic, partly syllabic 
script to a purely alphabetic system. 
We must now, however, admit that it 
was not a new thing they gave to the 
Greeks, but something that they had 
borrowed from the Aigean, and made 
their own by their improvements, before 
they returned it whence it came. 


There is still some chronological diffi- 
culty ; for there is an interval of several 
centuries between the latest recorded 
examples of Cretan script and the earliest 
Pheenician inscriptions. Here, as else- 
where, we imagine that the gap may 
have been partly bridged over by writings 
upon perishable materials; but another 
fact to be taken into consideration is 
that archaic Greek alphabets often pre- 
serve some form nearer to the Cretan 
prototype than any known Pheenician 
example. Are we, then, to infer that the 
adaptation of the system to the render- 
ing of the Greek language took place, at 
least in part, in the 4M gean itself? The 
whole question is very obscure, and the 
tentative character of much Greek writing 
that cannot be assigned to an earlier date 
than the seventh or even sixth cen- 
tury adds to the difficulty. The Myce- 
nan civilization in Greece was for many 
years regarded as remarkable for its lack 
of any trace of writing; and the few 
scattered examples that have since been 
found hardly prove this conclusion to 
be wrong. Dr. Evans points out that 
they seem to exhibit local or “‘ colonial ” 
variations, and are not identical with 
the official palace script of Cnossus ; but 
they do not justify us in inferring any 
extensive use of writing in Greece. It is, 
moreover, to be noted that a habit of 
making official inventories by no means 
implies a power or custom of using the 
same means of record for literary purposes. 
When we come to the time of Homer, 
we find that the famous letter of introduc- 
tion carried by Bellerophon to Lycia is 
regarded as something magic and un- 
eanny, as Dr. Evans himself points out ; 
and this implies that writing was not 
then commonly known to the poet’s 
audience. 


The disk found at Phestus, from which 
so much. was expected when the first 
rumour of its discovery was spread, is 
fully published and discussed by Dr. 
Evans. However interesting, it is really 
hardly relevant to the subject of Cretan 
writing ; for, as the author rightly infers, 
it is evidently a foreign intrusion, pro- 
bably from the West of Asia Minor, and 
has little or no connexion with the 
Cretan scripts. It is yet another un- 
known form of hieroglyphic writing, and 
therefore shows us how much remains still 
to be learnt. 

The whole volume stands at the begin- 
ning rather than the end of a mass of 
investigation which will occupy scholars 





for many years to come. It is difficult 
to predict what results will ultimately 
be attained; but in any case the book 
will form a solid basis upon which the 
varied superstructures can be raised, 
Both in form and substance it is worthy of 
the subject and the interest it has aroused ; 
and its moderation of tone and sobriety of 
judgment are well fitted to the publication 
of material that has already given rise 
to an abundance of premature theories. 








THE SENEFELDER CLUB AT 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 


IN this country a new club for the advance. 
ment of artistic lithography deserves a 
certain provisional support from every 
lover of art, and we trust that this little 
company will at least be allowed a reason- 
able opportunity of showing whether they 
are fitted to launch a much-needed counter- 
revolution against the tyranny of mechanical 
** processes.” We have always thought 
that at a crucial point in their history the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers made a 
mistake. They were forced by circumstances 
to enlarge their original function of showing 
original etchings only, and decided to include 
etchings which were not original, when they 
might instead have chosen to embrace 
original prints other than etchings. That 
decision, however, certainly makes the way 
clear for a Society of Lithographers; and 
if a bold attempt is made to devote the 
Society largely to colour-lithography (never 
very suitable for exhibition alongside of 
etching), then what seemed a mistake may 
result in the general good. Whether this 
is to be done must probably depend on the 
degree of public support accorded—on the 
number of ‘‘lay members”? who take an 
interest in the Society’s publications. We 
believe that organizations of this kind have 
developed widely in Germany, and have 
spread broadcast colour-prints which, if 
not great works of art, are yet as superior 
to the colour-printing done in Germany for 
the English market as is the music heard in 
places of public resort in the Fatherland to 
that of the ‘German bands ” that fill our 
streets with imperfect melody. In each 
case, while keeping something better for 
themselves, they know what is good enough 
for us; but we have never heard that the 
musical press in England failed to realize the 
situation. 


THE 


The modern type of colour - printing is 
now s0 firmly implanted in England that the 
old race of lithographers, who were often 
fairly intelligent translators rather than 
copyists, have died out. There are probably 
few firms left who have printers capable of 
following a pattern in colour, or who ever 
print in anything but the stock red, blue, 
and yellow of the photographic process. 
Artists have thus to revive the craft by 
their own efforts, with little in the way of 
facilities, and it is not surprising that as yet 
they venture on little beyond black and 
white. 


They have also to address themselves to & 
public taste vitiated by long indulgence in 
an enervating admiration of microscopic 
subdivision. The standard of refinement 
has become a mechanical one based on scale. 
If any honest lithographs are shown to @ 
modern trade colour-printer, he is apt to be 
patronizing : they are so coarse—his process 
can offer so much greater delicacy and finish ; 
and he proceeds to exhibit a design the 
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main masses of which show little power of 
logical gradation, but which are completed 
by a detailed gradation so fine as to evade 
criticism by slipping outside the field of 
ordinary vision altogether. This elusive 
finish, which might be addressed to the 
microscope but that the microscope would 
denounce it as mechanical and monotonous, 
requires for its presentment a surface which 
is in general not paper at all, but highly 
perishable paste and whiting, or something 
of that sort, so that nature will wipe out the 
record in time. Posterity is therefore safe, 
but the public of the present generation has 
come to regard this evasion as an essential 
grace, and it can hardly bear the shock 
of a drawing so trenchantly stated that you 
can positively see the whole of it at once. 
Such a drawing will be called coarse, though 
its parts be interrelated in a far more subtle 
fashion than is the case with the print pro- 
duced by “‘ improved modern methods.” 


Current criticism is not to be congratu- 
lated on its easygoing acceptance of this 
much-advertised superiority of “ reproduc- 
tion” over production as a practical ideal. 
There is some hope, however, in the fact 
that the verdict has never yet been endorsed 
in the auction-room. Be the “facsimile ” 
never so perfect, the hammer swiftly dis- 
criminates, and, without implying infalli- 
bility for such a test, we applaud for once 
itsdecision. We have periodically repudiated 
the claim confidently made on our admira- 
tion by the modern movement, and as a 
corollary to this position venture to recom- 
mend that any body of artists bent on re- 
action should be accorded the hearty send-off 
proper to a forlorn hope. Their way is not 
easy for them, and for the first year or two 
subscription to the Club may be regarded 
as a plous act of artistic citizenship. The 
motto of subscribers might indeed be taken 
from Meredith. ‘‘She is what she is,” 
says the resigned Shagpat of his ill-favoured 
bride. ‘“* Nay,” responds the bride’s mother, 
“she is what she shall be.” 


_In these circumstances we are justified in 
giving less space to consideration of the 
work shown by the Club than to the more 
important fact of its having come into 
being at all. Of English artists, perhaps 
Mr. Hartrick (The Rat Catcher, 50, and The 
Etcher : Joseph Pennell, Esq., 52) is the one 
to whom lithography appears the most 
natural medium for expression. It is re- 
grettable that we should have no publisher 
and no public to keep him at it, instead of 
working for a process which veils the force 
of his touch beneath an overlay of fudge, 
and tempts to diffuse compilation one who 
may be called generally a ‘“ one-figure ” 
draughtsman. 

The expense is the objection always raised, 
but that, after all, is dependent on the 
amount of support accorded. Le Rire offers 
four honest colour-prints of a sort for 
twopence, and sometimes, when from the 
hand of Carlégle or Léandre, they are 
excellent. This, however, should be recorded 
in the smallest of print, for approach to the 
great heart of the British public is best 
made by an appeal to its snobbishness, 
and for the present it were wise to admit 
that original lithographs—original prints of 
any kind—are very expensive and superior. 
You pay for a time your guineas for the 
pleasure of buying in years to come better 
prints for sixpence. It is true, however, 
that the sixpenny ones will steadily rise in 
value when once the stones are destroyed. 











LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION AT THE 
R.W.S. GALLERIES. 


In this show Mr. Aumonier and Mr. Pepper- 
corn are the strongest exhibitors. The work 
of a third, Mr. James Hill, is interesting, 
but is tainted by the undue importance he 
attaches to that mechanically perfect blend- 
ing of tones as « thing in itself poetic which 
makes much contemporary painting mere- 
tricious. It displays itself usually in super- 
stitious reliance on technical tricks: in 
water-colour on the slobber of liquid paint 
left to settle as it will ; in oil, on the slippery 
wiping together of wet paint, on” semi- 
transparent scumbles and glazes. These 
methods may be innocent, if used sparingly 
as an enhancement to a well-planned pro- 
gression of compact tones; but when we 
have to compare the perfect gradation of 
paint as its handling passes from the artist’s 
complete control with some glaring hiatus 
in @ progression obvious enough to be 
carried through even by the heavy-handed, 
then the impression is not merely of imper- 
fection, but of flimsiness, and almost of in- 
sincerity. There is in Mr. Hill’s work so 
much patient observation of nature that this 
seems @ hard saying ; yet take such a typical 
and by no means unfavourable example of 
his work as No. 53, Westminster, and observe 
how little care he gives to providing in his 
middle distance of houses a consistent 
middle tone between the blacks of the barges 
and the pale vapour of the distance. This 
fundamental progression of three main 
tones might be imperfectly stated in a 
coarse sketch, and we might feel only the 
speckly quality of the small touches of dark, 
thus left without support, as a blemish of 
detail ; but when each of the main divisions 
of the picture is modulated with exquisite 
delicacy, we have the feeling of a sensitiveness 
which is more a habit of hand than any- 
thing else, and this is never satisfactory. 


No living painter realizes more thoroughly 
than Mr. Peppercorn the fundamental 
artistic truth that it is useless to model the 
part more delicately than the whole. He 
has one habit of hand, a furious whipping of 
stroke on stroke, and very few pigments. 
His work is thus so completely under his 
control that he modulates his main propor- 
tions, whether of tone or line, with almost 
mathematical certainty. Probably he uses 
no blue at all, but makes a mixture of 
black and white serve as the cool element of 
his pictures, which have thus an organic 
structure extraordinarily simple. He is in- 
clined to force his simplicity or his dramatic 
contrast to a pitch of emptiness and violence 
which would be unsatisfactory but for his 
use, as an amplifying or steadying factor, 
of the elaborate and gaudy frames which 
we deprecate not for the first time. We 
cannot think that esthetic usage will 
tolerate their presence in our houses for ever, 
and these pictures, supremely successful 
examples of applied art for the purposes of 
the moment, threaten therefore to become 
curiosities when a more fastidious taste in 
decoration shall arise. 


Mr. Aumonier’s painting, if less tremend- 
ously compact than that of Mr. Peppercorn, 
is more concerned to offer a reasonable full- 
ness of content—to offer water which lies 
level, skies and trees which move more 
nicely, each in its native fashion; and it 
may be that this nicety and discrimination 
will prove more satisfying qualities for the 
majority of people than the vehement 
generalization of Mr. Peppercorn. Yet it 
is astonishing, when we consider the per- 
petual recurrence of the latter to a few 
moods, how little trace he shows of the stale- 





ness natural to repetition. In his one-man 
show at the Leicester Gallery he whips him- 
self again and again to the same high level 
of dramatic intensity. In one little canvas, 
At Kingsbridge (24), he is in an unusual 
and more placid humour, not less attractive, 
dealing with the river wrapped in a veil 
of damp rosy mist. The water-colours are 
hardly less forcible, but the very molecular 
perfection of detail gradation makes them 
less impressive than the oils, wherein the 
structural scheme is set down starkly for 
what it is worth. 

In the adjoining room the work of Mr. 
Wynne Apperley is on the whole an improve- 
ment on his exhibition of two years ago. He 
seems to find a certain tint of blue irresistible, 
wherein we are not at one with him; but 
his colour-schemes, while not less forcible 
than before, have more frequently the touch 
of the unexpected which gives freshness to 
a collection of sketches. Nos. 7 and 32 
may be noted as favourable examples. 
Nos. 44 and 49, on the other hand, show 
that the nemesis which attends the indis- 
criminate sketcher lies in wait for him also. 








THE BURLINGTON HOUSE 
CATALOGUE. 

TuE Catalogue of the present Old Masters’ 
Exhibition can hardly be considered satis- 
factory by those who examine it in detail. 
It could certainly be made more trust- 
worthy as a book of reference. It might 
also be more instructive in regard to those 
pictures which are exhibited ‘‘ under the 
names given them by the contributors ” ; 
while it would be possible for the compilers 
of the Catalogue to add short critical notes 
without becoming controversial, and, with 
a little caution, to be just both to the 
owners of the pictures and the public, who 
might expect information which is at once 
trustworthy and abreast of modern criticism. 
No such claim can be made for the Old 
Masters’ catalogues which the Academy 
has so far issued officially. : 

Surely the authorities would be well 
advised in declining to hang a certain pro- 
portion of the pictures for which, we_ are 
annually informed, “the Academy “can 
accept no responsibility as to their authen- 
ticity.” It has been urged in the past that 
bad paintings have often been submitted 
together with undoubted masterpieces, and 
that the prospective lenders have threatened 
to withdraw the latter unless all the pictures 
they sent in were exhibited. On the other 
hand, in too many cases all those offered 
by a contributor have been equally unim- 
portant, if not incontestably bad, yet have 
been hung. 

There seems no cogent reason why 
reference should not be made to the 
previous exhibition of such pictures® as 
have been shown here before; and this 
course becomes obligatory when they have 
on former occasions borne other ascriptions 
or titles. Thus the ‘Portrait of E. de 
Tisio* (No. 28), which is now “ ascribed 
to Lorenzo Lotto,” was seen at Burlington 
House in 1896 (No. 161) as a work of the 
‘‘ Venetian School,” a less misleading, if 
not altogether satisfactory designation. 
Again, the * Virgin and Child and St. John’ 
(No. 31), which is now unconditionally shown 
as a work by Leonardo, an attribution which 
will be acceptable to few, was in 1895 (No. 
145) catalogued as being by “* Marco 
d’Oggione ” (sic), to whose style it is more 
closely allied. The plea that might be 
urged that the inclusion of these references 
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would entail a certain amount of research 
could not stand, as the description of this 
and many other pictures shown at the Old 
Masters’ Exhibitions in earlier years has 
been copied direct from the old catalogues. 

In cases where pictures have been also 
publicly shown elsewhere such facts should, 
I venture to suggest, be stated, and the 

edigree, if ascertainable, inserted. Thus 

ady Wantage’s ‘Sheerness’ (No. 138) by 
Turner was not only here in 1891 (No. 36), 
but also at Manchester in 1857 and at the 
Guildhall in 1899 (No. 16), when its full 
pedigree was inserted in the catalogue and its 
date given as 1805. The pedigree of Greuze’s 
* Dévideuse* (No. 188) is thoroughly well 
known. We are not reminded that it was 
engraved under the title of ‘La Pelotonneuse’ 
by J. J. Flipart and by Sotain; nor that 
C. A. van Loo’s ‘Madame de Pompadour ’ 
(No. 190) is better known to some as ‘ La 
Belle Jardiniére,’ the title under which it was 
engraved by J. A. Anselin. It might have 
been stated that Turner’s ‘ Depositing of 
Giovanni Bellini’s Three Pictures in the 
Church of the Redentore’* (No. 167) was 
seen at the Academy in 1841 (No. 277), if 
only to denote the period to which it belongs. 
It was also engraved by J. T. Willmore, and 
exhibited in the British Royal Pavilion in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The title is 
@ misleading, or rather a purely fanciful one, 
these Redentore pictures being now ascribed 
not to Giovanni Bellini, but to Alvise Vivarini 
and Bissolo. 

Although Madame Vigée le Brun’s * Por- 
trait of the Painter * (No. 185) was exhibited 
here under that title in 1898 (No. 80), and 
passed through the Lyne Stephens Sale in 
1895 as the * Portrait of a Lady,’ it is fully 


described in Mr. J. P. Morgan’s private 
catalogue as a ‘ Portrait of Madame de 
Laborde.’ 


Mention might much more often be made 
of the existence of replicas, variants, and 
derivatives. Thus other and more imposing 
versions of ‘Le Roi Boit,’ curiously cata- 
logued under the Anglicized title of *‘ The 
King of Twelfth Night * (No. 175), are ad- 
mitted to be at Brussels, St. Petersburg, the 
Louvre, and at Brunswick. Again, Dow's 
* Doctor and the Old Lady * (No. 58) appears 
to be an unsigned replica of the St. Peters- 
burg picture, as any one will see who con- 
sults M. Somof’s excellent illustrated cata- 
logue. As for Jordaens’s ‘ Portrait Group ’ 
(No. 121), ‘‘ thought by some to represent 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Orange,” 
it would have been as well to point out that 
it was Waagen who alleged that it contained 
the portraits of ‘‘ Prince Frederick and his 
consort.” As this imposing canvas is lent 
by the Duke of Devonshire, it would have 
been reasonable to quote the excellent private 
catalogue compiled by the late S. A. Strong 
to the effect that ‘‘ it is obvious at a glance 
that we are not in the company of princes, 
but in that of substantial bourgeois.” The 
generally accepted view is that of M. Max 
Rooses, here quoted as an alternative. 

Those who have spent years in studying 
the works and documents relating to 
Rembrandt, who certainly did not paint 
either of the pictures here unconditionally 
assigned to him, no longer place his birth in 
1607 (p. 63), but recognize July 15th, 1606, 
as the correct date. The critics are also 
agreed that Holbein the Younger was born 
during 1497, not in the following year. 
It is improbable that Philips Wouwerman 
was born as early as 1614 (p. 63), for he was, 
as Dr. Hofstede de Groot has shown, baptized 
at/Haarlem on May 24th, 1619. Carpaccio’s 

tes are given as 1450 ?-1522? although 
Molmenti placed his birth some five years 
later, and discovered a document which 





proved that as late as 1523 he executed 
certain work for the Patriarch of Venice ; 
he probably survived another two or three 
years. The date of Lotto’s death may be 
much more approximately ascertained than 
** after 1554,” as the last entry in his account- 
book dates from late in 1556, so that, as 
Mr. Berenson has shown in his excellent 
work on this artist, “‘ his death could not 
have occurred until towards the end of the 
year 1556." Mr. Horne nearly nine years 
ago showed that, according to the Denunzia 
of 1457, Botticelli was then thirteen years 
of age; yet the compilers of the Burlington 
House Catalogue place his birth in 1447. 
No doubt attaches to the date of Metsu’s 
death, as he was buried on October 24th, 
1667. The year of Old Crome’s birth is 
incorrectly indicated as 1769, but he was 
born at Norwich on December 22nd, 1768. 


It has been determined that Tintoretto’s 
birth should be put under 1518, not under 
1519, as here stated. Critics are not now 
unanimous in placing Titian’s birth in 1477, 
as Ridolfi in 1648 asserted. Mr. Herbert 
Cook in The Nineteenth Century in 1902 gave 
excellent reasons for his belief that the great 
Venetian was not born until 1488-9, while 
those who have also read the views ex- 
changed by Mr. Cook and Dr. Gronau in the 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschajft will feel 
it difficult to accept the date which the Royal 
Academy still uses. 


The repeated mention of Frank (sic) Hals 
reminds one that the mass of contradictory 
evidence brought forward by Houbraken, 
Willigen, Moes, and others leaves us in 
doubt as to whether he was born as early 
as 1580 or four years later. Dr. de Groot, 
after a lengthy study of the works of Pieter 
de Hooch, here called *‘ Peter de Hooghe,” 
has arrived at the conclusion that this 
Dutch artist “‘ probably died soon after 
1677,” that date accompanying the signature 
on the ‘ Music Party’ in the collection of 
Baron H. A. Steengracht, his latest dated 
work. The compiler of the Old Masters’ 
Catalogue has prolonged the artist’s life 
till about 1681. 

A ‘ Virgin and Child * (No. 7) is assigned to 
** Botticini,*» whose period is loosely given as 
** late fifteenth century.’ There were, how- 
ever, two painters of that name, Francesco 
di Giovanni Botticini and his son Raffaello 
di Francesco Botticini. A German critic 
showed three years ago that the former, 
who almost certainly is the artist that the 
Academy’s cataloguer had in mind, was born 
in 1446, and died on July 19th, 1497, while 
the latter is heard of until 1520. 


One of the least plausible of the twenty- 
five doubtful attributions is that of ‘ The 
Portrait of a Youth’ to “ Joost van Cleve,” 
whose dates are given as “circa 1520- 
circa 1556." There appear, however, to 
have been two artists of that name. The 
elder Cleve almost certainly died in Novem- 
ber, 1540, when he made his will, while the 
younger was stated by Mr. Lionel Cust 
three years ago, in his * Royal Collection of 
Paintings at Windsor Castle,” to have 
flourished from about 1550 to 1570. 


Francis, Viscount Beauchamp, seems to 
have succeeded his father as second Marquis 
of Hertford in 1794, and not two years later, 
the date given on p. 39. 

The constant use of doubtful attributions, 
incorrect dates, and misleading titles, and the 
omission of critical comment on this and 
previous exhibitions, are not creditable to 
the Academy, which was founded “ for 
the better cultivation, improvement, and 
encouragement of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the arts of design in general.” 

Maurice W. BrockweELtl. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. Murray announces Lenascence 
Tombs in Rome to the End of the Fifteenth 
Century,’ by the Rev. G. 8S. Davies, a work 
which should prove of considerable use to 
students and travellers. He has also in hand 
‘The Mond Collection,’ a critical account 
of the pictures lately in the possession of 
Dr. Ludwig Mond by Dr. J. P. Richter; 
and a revised and enlarged edition of Fer. 
gusson’s ‘ History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture,’ 2 vols., the Indian section 
being edited by Dr. James Burgess, and the 
Eastern by Mr. R. Phené Spiers. 


THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL has 
purchased a picture by Mr. J. Campbell 
Mitchell, ‘ Springtime in Mid-Lothian,* which 
is now on exhibition in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. 


Mr. C, Katns-JACKSON writes :-— 

** At Baillie’s Gallery in Bruton Street may now 
be seen a most beautiful oil painting of Rossetti’s 
house in Cheyne Walk. May I express a hope 
that it will be acquired from the estate of the 
artist, the late Mr. Paul Maitland, for placing in 
the Chelsea Library or other place where admirers 
of Rossetti could always see it.” 


THE ImpertaL Arts LEAGUE has been 
formed to protect and promote the interests 
of artists and art lovers and is now fairly 
on its way. The first general meeting took 
place on December 7th; an Executive 
Council has been nominated, and a further 
meeting will be held on February 9th at 
the Grafton Galleries. Permanent head- 
quarters have been secured for the League 
at 15, Great George Street, Westminster, 
where all particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mr. A. D. Rendall. There 
is already a membership of over 600, and 
the League should do useful work, especially 
in helping the artist who lives in the country 
and needs advice. 


Vou. VII., Nos. 40, 41, 42, of the Wuseum 
of Fine Arts Bulletin of Boston, U.S.A,, 
contains a number of interesting photo- 
graphs of the new museum opened on 
November 15th last, and the various rooms 
allotted to special subjects. “* The structural 
separation of the building into departments 
representing peoples instead of arts” is a 
main feature of the Museum. Thus 
“the Nearer Orient Room contains pottery, 
metal-work, woodwork, brocades, velvets, and 
rugs; the Fifth-Century Greek Room has not 
only marbles and bronzes, but painted vases, 
coins, and gems also ; even in some of the painting 
galleries furniture of the period is introduced.” 
The building is isolated from others, so that 
the risk of fire from outside is reduced; 
it is patrolled continuously day and night; 
and the accommodation throughout is ample 
for students as well as visitors. 


THe death is announced of Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw, the artist, who was born at Paisley 
on August 6th, 1838, and was taken to the 
United States when an infant. He began 
life as a bank-note engraver, but turned his 
attention to painting, and exhibited at the 
National Academy in 1861. He studied 
and painted at Munich from 1870 to 1877, 
and was the first President of the Society of 
American Artists; at one time he taught 
in the Art Students’ League, New York, 
and since 1888 had been a member of the 
National Academy of Design. In addition 
to pictures in oils, chiefly of genre subjects, 
he did @ great amount of decorative work 
and book and magazine illustrating. He 
exhibited pictures at the Royal Academy 
in 1881 and 1891. 
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Mr. FREDERICK MoyNIHAN, 
foreigner by birth, but an American by 
residence, died in New York this week. 
Mr. Moynihan was a native of Guernsey, and 
well known as a sculptor in his adopted 
country. 

THE death of yet another American calls 
for notice. Mr. George A. Lucas, who was 


born at Baltimore in 1824, but who had 
lived in Paris since 1857—his visit was 


originally intended to extend to a few days 
only—was a familiar figure in the art- 
circles of the French capital. He has left 


also a 





to the Baltimore Museum his collection of | 


pictures, objects of art, and a fine series of 
modern etchings. 

Mrs. JULIA FRANKAU is engaged 
catalogue illustré and biography of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, which she is anxious to 
make complete. 
from any collectors or dealers who have 
pictures, drawings, or engravings that have 
not been reproduced. Address Mrs. Julia 
Frankau, care of Messrs. Macmillan, St. 
Martin’s Street, W.C. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Jan. 15).—Camsix Art Club Exhibition, Press View, Goupil 


allery 
- Mr. E. 8. Lumsden’s Original Etchings, Dowdeswell Galleries. 








- Photographic Society's Exhibition, 35, Russell square, 
W.C 
MUSIC 
——_ @—_ 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Rhythm of Modern Music. By C. F. 
Abdy Williams. (Macmillan & Co.)—Our 
author is perhaps right when in his Preface he 
states that “musicians, professional and 
amateur, as well as listeners, are apt to 
pay considerable attention to the melody 
of a piece and little to its rhythm, unless 
the latter happens to be in some self-evident 
form,”’ as, for instance, in the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
Rhythm plays a large part in modern music, 
so that Mr. Abdy Williams’s book deserves 
attention. He states that the art-material of 
music, unlike that of poetry, painting, or 
architecture, is not to be found in nature 
a statement which we, however, consider 
open to exception. Again, when, in his 
introductory chapter, he declares that to 
Bach ‘“‘ music was an innocent recreation,” 
he had possibly the ‘‘ Zeitvertreib ” of the 
title-page of ‘The Well-Tempered Clavier ’ 
in his mind; but even in much of the 
composer’s secular music his aim was surely 
of a higher, serious kind. 

Speaking of ‘‘four-measure rhythm ” 
as the basis of music, whether classical or 
otherwise, our author notes that when 
Beethoven departed from that rhythm 
he specially labelled the passage “‘ so that 
the performer might make no mistake as to 
what he means.”* This remark is interesting, 
for nowadays no composer would deem such 
labelling necessary. Rests on unaccented 
portions of measures do not, as rightly 
stated, interrupt the rhythm, as they do on 
accented places, especially if they occur 
early in a piece ‘“‘ before the rhythm has had 
time to become established.” Our author 
offers an interesting example—the opening 
bars of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3. 
He also refers to Haydn’s humorous use of 
such means—one, by the way, of many 
things which that composer learnt from 
Emanuel Bach. Beethoven’s most cha- 
Tacteristic ‘‘ rest’ effects are, we think, to 
be found in the thirteenth of his Variations 
on a Diabelli theme (Op. 120). We mention 
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these because Biilow in his edition of that 
work quotes Lenz’s apt description of them 
as ** speaking pauses.” 

We may also quote an amusing example 
given by our author of the difficulty the 
ordinary listener has in appreciating rests. 
A local reporter, describing a performance 
at Cambridge of Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, remarked that the band (an under- 
graduate orchestra) ‘‘had some difficulty 
in starting the last movement.” 

Mr. Williams gives excellent analyses, 
from a rhythmic point of view, of many 
works by Schumann, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
M. Debussy, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir C. V. 
Stanford, &c. His book is both clever and | 
instructive. 


| Beecham, Dr. 


Strauss and Delius will be produced for the 
first time in England, while Sullivan’s opera 
is almost a novelty, as it has not been per- 
formed since its production in January, 1891. 

THE principal artists engaged are: 
sopranos, the Misses Edyth Walker, Fass- 
bender (the Elektra), Signe von Rappe, 
Perceval Allen, Edith Evans, Ruth Vincent, 
Betty Booker, Frances and von 
Mildenburg ; tenors, Messrs. Urlus, Koubit- 
sky, A. Royd, Walter Hyde, Maurice D’Oisly, 
and Bindon Ayres; and Messrs. 
Weidemann, Kobert Maitland, Albert Arch- 


Rose, 


basses, 


| deacon, Frederick Ranalow, Dillon Shallard, 


R. Chignell, Alfred Kaufmann, and Harry 
Dearth. The conductors will be Mr. Thomas 
tichard Strauss, Herr Bruno 


| Walter, and Mr. Percy Pitt. 


Master Musicians: a Book for Players, 


Singers, and Listeners. By J. Cuthbert 
| Hadden. (Edinburgh, T. N. Foulis.)—The 


| 


} 





author tells us that he has written about 
the men themselves rather than about their 
music, and further, that he had in view 
*“the young reader rather than the adult.” 
It is well to remember this, for the title of 
the book does not convey that idea. 


In the accounts of the masters anecdotes 


naturally play a large part; some are | 
good, but others too highly coloured. The | 
one about Mendelssohn losing the score 


of his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Over- | 
ture, and writing it all out again from 
memory, has, by the way, recently been 
proved to be an idle fable. 

Purcell, we are told, had a passion for 
word-painting, and our author mentions 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn, who were also guilty of that sort of 
thing. He might have added Bach, one 
of the greatest of musicians and greatest of 
word-painters ; also Strauss with his “‘ bleat- | 
ing of sheep *’ in ‘ Don Quixote.’ 

The best accounts are those of Bach, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. At 
the end of the book, in ‘ A Cluster from the | 
Operatic Branch,’ brief notices are given 
of composers who are described as “‘ lesser 
lights,” and among them we find Gluck, 
Weber, and last, but not least, Verdi. Our 
author means “lesser” than Wagner. But 
could he not have found some happier name 
for such great composers ? There are two | 
dates which in the next edition ought to be 
altered. That of Palestrina’s birth is civen 
as 1514, whereas it was 1525 or 1526. Then 
the first performance of Handel’s ‘ Messiah * 
is said to have taken place at Dublin, 
“* November, 1741,” and on the very same 
page, in a quotation from an advertise- 
ment in two Dublin papers of the time, 
** April 12th.” 30th dates, however, are 
wrong, the real one being April 13th, 1742. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE THOMAS BEECHAM OPERA SEASON at 
Covent Garden, under the management of 
Mr. Thomas Quinlan, opens on Saturday 
evening, February 19th, with Strauss’s 
‘ Elektra,’ of which four other performances 
are announced for February 23rd, March 3rd, 
12th, and 15th. ‘ Tristan and Isolda’ will 
be given on February 2lIst, 24th, and 
March 7th; Delius’s *‘ The Village Romeo 
and Juliet’ on February 22nd, 25th, and 
March 9th; Miss Ethel Smyth’s ‘ The 
Wreckers * on February 26th, March Ist and 
10th ; Debussy’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’* and 
‘ Hansel and Gretel’ on February 28th, also 
March 2nd and 12th (the only two afternoon 
performances); “Carmen’® on March 2nd 
and 14th; and Sullivan’s ‘Ivanhoe’ on | 
March 5th, 8th, and 1lth. The works of ' 


| Symphony Concert at 


Mr. BEECHAM hopes by this enterprise to 
find out whether there is a public ready to 
take real interest in music-drama. The 
enterprise is bold, and we trust that it will 


| prove successful. 


conduct the 
Hall this 
include 


will 
Queen’s 
afternoon. The programme will ( 
Haydn’s symphony entitled *The Philoso- 


Mr. Henry J. Woop 


pher’?; Mozart’s c minor Concerto, and 
César Franck’s * Les Djinns,’ in which the 
solo parts will be played by M. Aaoul 
Pugno; and Dr. Waiford Davies’s *‘ Every- 
man’ Overture (remodelled), which will be 


given under his direction. 

A NEw Pianoforte Concerto by Dr. Hans 
Huber, with Herr Ernest Lochbrunner as 
pianist, will be included in the programme 
of the London Symphony Concert at Queen s 
Hall on Monday evening. M. Safonoft will 
be the conductor. 

As a result of the competition organized 
by Mr. W. W. Cobbett for a sonata tor 
violin and pianoforte, the first (40l.) and the 
second (30l.) prizes were awarded to Messrs. 
John Ireland and Eric Gritton, who both 
studied at the Royal College of Music under 
Sir Charles V. Stanford. The adjudicators 
were Baron d’Erlanger and Messrs. William 
Shakespeare, Paul Stoeving, and W. W. 
Cobbett. 

Cart Hair, the lat@ second violin in the 
Joachim Quartet, was born in 185%. He 
studied under Joachim from 1874 to 1876, 


| and after the death of De Ahna became pro- 
| fessor at the ‘Hochschule, Berlin, and leader 


He established a quartet 


at the Opera. ) 
of which, according to the 


party of his own, 


Ménestrel of the 8th inst., M. Car] Flesch 
has now been chosen as leader. Carl Halir 
was @ master of his instrument. 

SEVERAL letters of Wagner, and other 


interesting musical autographs of J. 5. Bach, 
Haydn, Gluck, &c., are to be sold by auction 
on the 24th and 25th inst. at the shop of 
Herr Kar! Ernest Henrici, Kurftirsten Strasse 
148, Berlin. 

THE production of Siegfried 
new opera ‘ Banadietrich’ at 
is announced for the 27th inst. 

THe FirzwitLiaM MvusecM at Cambridge 
has just received by bequest from the late 
Mr. Felix Cobbold, M.P., a large and interest- 
ing portrait of Handel, ascribed to Hogarth. 


Wagner's 
Carlsruhe 


| This is the third portrait of Handel in the 


| Museum, which, with the exception of 
Buckingham Palace, contains the largest 


existing collection of his autograph com- 
positions. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sc Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Svnday Society Concert, 4.39, Queen's Hall. 

- Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mos. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tres. Miss Mary Burgess's Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hal 


Tucns. Madame Kirkby Lunn’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. , 
~ Signora Hildebrandt’s Operatic Concert, 3.30, St. James's Hall. 

Royal Choral Society, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 

Chappell's Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 
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Shakespeare's Plutarch. Edited by C. F. 
Tucker Brooke. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
—We have here a further contribution to 
Part Il. of ‘“The Shakespeare Classics.” 
Vol. I. contains the main sources of ‘* Julius 
Cesar,’ viz., the lives of Julius Cesar and 
Brutus; Vol. II. those of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ and ‘ Coriolanus,’ viz., the lives 
of Marcus Antonius and Caius Martius 
Coriolanus. The revised edition of these 
lives under review is that of Amyot, rendered 
into French from the Greek of Plutarch, and 
subsequently translated from the French 
into English by North. North’s translation 
first appeared in 1579, and although since 
that time several more or less revised editions 
have seen the light, the present editor has 
preferred to use the original of 1579. Con- 
cerning the edition which Shakespeare used 
there is some doubt, since there is no in- 
stance where the difference in wording 
offers any hint. However, the main source 
being unimpeachable, the exact edition is 
immaterial. 

North was fortunate in having so 
luminous a text to work upon as that of 
Amyot, who ranks with Montaigne as one 
of the creators of modern French prose. 
Montaigne himself praises him :— 

‘“* I do with some reason, as me seemeth, give 
prick and praise unto Jacques Amiot above all 
our French writers, not only for his natural purity 
and pure elegancie of rhetorique, wherein he 
excelleth all others,’”’ &c. 

The present editor, commenting on the 
above quotation, says :— 

** It is not the language we should use of North’s 
translation. One would hardly characterize his 
style as ‘* pure elegancy,’ nor would we comment 
on the unsearchable depth of his knowledge.”’ 


He qualifies this, however, with the 
following :— 
*““Amyot’s prose is simple and _ luminous, 


redolent of scholarship and precision, yet it ap- 
pears bare and commonplace when contrasted 
with the fierce, slangy idioms of North which 
have all the high colour of the Elizabethan 
imagination.”’ 

In editing and producing works of this 
nature, particularly in regard to their 
educational value, the first care, we should 
have imagined, would be to see that the 
edition was consistent in all its attributes. 
We cannot say that this has been done in this 
instance with complete success. In the 
Introduction to Vol. I. we read :— 

“* The present text follows the edition of 1579. 
All variants in the edition of 1595, which are not 
purely typographical, are recorded in the Notes, 
together with all important alterations in the 
editions 1603-1631. I have attempted also to 


y= rte the readings of Amyot whenever North has 
eparted from his rendering.” 


So far, so good ; and as far as we can judge, 
the editor has admirably carried out his 
promise, but, 


“unfortunately, the scheme of the series to 
which this book belongs necessitates the modern- 
ization of spelling.” 

To our mind, provided the subject-matter 
is untampered with, the question whether 
the original or modern spelling is used is of 
little consequence. But it is to be presumed 
that the latter has been chosen in order to 
facilitate ease in textual reading. That 
being so, the idea should have been carried 
to its conclusion. This has not been done, 
as in many instances we come across ex- 
amples of spelling which cannot be termed 
modern, or colloquial even. The following 





examples are taken haphazard from vol. i. : 
“which he cunningly cloked under the habit 
of outward courtesy”; “‘ he so pleased the 
people and wan their love”; “he strake 
off his shoulder”; ‘‘ place where murther 
was prepared”; “midst of winter when 
it snew hard”; ‘‘ when it hath snowen” ; 
“fought upon the ramper of their walls” ; 
*‘ yet have I lived so much lenger”; “‘ the 
voward and the midst of Brutus’ battle.” 

Apparently the editor realized that some 
explanation was due, for in the Introduction 
to Vol. II. we find a belated reference to the 
subject :— 

“Legitimate forms, like the comparative 
‘lenger’ and the preterite ‘wan’ for won, have 
been scrupulously preserved.” 


The result, with all due deference to Mr. 
Tucker Brooke, is an orthographic hotch- 
potch. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


AFTER the usual affirmations and denials, 
it is now announced that Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, with a few assistants, is to be 
seen at the Coliseum in selected scenes from 
the plays in which she has already appeared. 


On Monday next Mr. Besier’s ‘ Don,’ 
which has had a@ steady success, will be moved 
to the Kingsway Theatre, where Mr. Herbert 
Trench has secured Mr. Christopher Wilson as 
musical director during his season. 


So great is the demand still to see Maeter- 
linck’s fairy play ‘The Blue Bird’ at the 
Haymarket that Mr. Trench has decided 
to give two performances daily until the 
29th inst. 


THOSE who wish to see popular drama of 
the day should visit the Aldwych, where Mr. 
Melville’s ‘The Bad Girl of the Family’ 
supplies a plenitude of sentiment and sensa- 
tion. It is now, we notice, described as a 
‘* Bedroom Drama,” and there are,we believe, 
two scenes which exploit the nightgown, 
one of them recalling the dormitory scene 
in Miss Cicely Hamilton’s play ‘ Diana of 
Dobson’s.” 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. T.—J. M.—N. M.—V. O’S.— 
G. M.—H. P.—Received. 

E. K.—See notice above. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 


WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS'’S ‘ ARISTOPHANES,’ 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE ACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, 


The Greek Text, Revised, and a Metrical Translation 
on Opposite Pages, with Introduction and Commentary, by 
BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 

“It is difficult to be grateful oe to Mr. Rogers for 
his really splendid labours of love and learning. Not only 
does he seem to have waded through all the commentators, 
but he has brought to bear upon them a knowledge of the 
world and a sense of literature which commentators have 
not always possessed. As for his metrical version, it is 
delightfully musical and idiomatic, and the choruses go 
sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.” 

Saturday Review. 


MR. CHESTERTON ON THACKERAY. 
MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of Handy Volumes containing the Finest Passages 
from the Works of Great Prose Writers, with full 
Biographical and Critical Introduction and 
Editorial connections. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 

NEW VOLUME. 


THACKERAY. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Write for Prospectus and Full List. 








With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A. Ph.D. 

A PROMINENT FRENCH CRITIC says :—‘‘ In pleasantest 
and most finished form it gives a picture, clear and pre- 
cise, vivid and original, of the life of the second ‘ Madame,’ 
Louis XIV.’s sister-in-law. The more one reads, the more 
Versailles lives again in the days of its splendour, and the 
more the reader appreciates this method of combining art 
and history.” 





8vo, 5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A Series of Lectures in Ethics, Metaphysics, and 
Psychology, delivered in Alexandra College, Dublin. 
By ALICE OLDHAM. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 

“It is a pleasure to read a book of memoirs so well done 
as that of Miss Greenwood....Miss Greenwood has not 
‘read up’ her subject; she has written because she cares and 
knows—with an ample margin of knowledge which lends a 
sense of space and atmosphere to her work.”—Times. 








Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 


By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Author of ‘The 
Fourteenth Century,’ ‘The Age of Chaucer,’ &c. 

“Mr. Snell possesses not only a profound acquaintance 
with the Florentine and his age, but also a sound critical 
faculty and an agreeable literary style....An excellent 
introduction to a subject which, for certain minds, pos- 
sesses an unrivalled and all-constraining charm.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 





SOME STRIKING NOVELS. 
Cloth, 6s. each. 


THE DEEPER STAIN. 


By FRANK HIRD. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 
y 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 
By SHEILA KAYE SMITE. 
STARBRACE. 


By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 
THE 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 
A Record of the Topography and Antiquities of the 
Home Counties. Edited by W. PALEY BAILDON, 
F.S.A. Issued Quarterly. Freely illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
net. Vol. XI. No. 44, completing the Volume. 

The Contents include Articles upon:—Records of St 
Martin’s, ae gg es Chelmsford Circle in the Seventeenth 
Century—Early History of Little Berkhamstead, Herts 
—Bethnal Green—Along the Kentish Border—&c. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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A Selection from Messrs.Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ Educational Works 


MODENS Renee 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By M. B. 


E. With Illustrations and Maps. Book I. ON THE 
SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. 1s. 4d. Book Il. THE 
Piscov ERY OF NEW WORLDS. is. 6d. Book III. THE 


NL regs OF EUROPE. 1s. 6d. Book IV. THE STRUGGLE 
UWER. ls. 94. Book V. GROWTH OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. . 
niform with this Series. 


THE WORLD’ $ CHILDHOOD. I. SrortEs OF 
THE FAIRIE TORIES OF THE GREEK GODS 
AND HEROES. 10 gm te Ld by BRINSLEY 
LE 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
ied by a . ie. I. 18. 4d. Book 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. _ Based on ‘The Analysis of Sentences.’ With a 
Canter on ‘ Word-Building and Derivation,’ and numerous Exer- 
cises. 18. 


PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND COR- 
RECTION OF SENTENCES. ~~ D. M. J. JAMES, hore 
Huntly. 1s. Also in Two Part PASSAGES FOR PA 
PHRASING. 6d. EXERC SES. a .° me PARSING, 
AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 


STORMONTH’S HANDY SCHOOL DIC- 
mr Se * New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By WILLIAM 


THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY. A Selection of 


lish NM from Chaucer to the Present Day. 
POBBA 1.A., Generz ul Editor of * laieetal 


"en, 1ich 
in Two Parts, 2s. each ; and in One Volume, 4s. Pri 


Cc! en 8. 8 rize 


Edition, 5: 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
For Secondary Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First 
English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. With an Introduction 
by Sig MASSON, Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition, 
Revise 3a. 


QUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


re. Young Scholars, with Illustrative a By the SAME 
THOR. Second Edition, Revised. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH VERSE FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. In Two Parts. 1s. 6d. net each. Part I. 
CHAUCER, _ COLERIDGE. Part Il. NINETEENTH-CEN- 


ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR CLASSES. FR mar SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, ls. 


NCH. 
THE CHILDREN'S GUIDE TO THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


NNIE G. FERRIER, ‘Teacher of 
French the Ladies’ Usilens Facer Street, Edinburgh. 1s. 


HISTORICAL READER OF _ EARLY 

NCH. Containing Passages illustrative of the Growth of 

- oo" Language from the Ez os Times to the end of the 

Fifteenth Century. ERBERT A. STRONG, LL.D., Officier 

de Tinetruction. Publique, Professor of Latin, University ‘College, 
Liverpool, and L. D. BARNETT, M.A. Litt.D. 3s. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. By ALFRED MERCIER, L.-és-L., Lecturer on 
aeeners Language and Literature in the Vale eae of St. Andrews. 


PRENCH HISTORICAL UNSEENS. For 


Army Classes. By N. E. TOKE 

A FIRST BOOK OF rc FREE COMPOSI- 
TION” IN FRENCH. By J. EDMOND MANSION, B.-és-L., 
Head Master of Modern Languages in the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast. 1s. 


FRENCH TEST PAPERS FOR CIVIL 

ae ICE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. Edited by EMILE 

LE FRANGOIS, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Winchester 
4 St. Ives, &., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 


ALL FRENCH VER IN TWELVE 
HOURS (EXCEPT DEFECTIVE VERBS). By ALFRED J. 
WYATT, M,A. 1s. 


GERMAN. 
A HISTORY | OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By JOHN G. BERTSON, Ph.D., Professor of German in the 
University of Coa 10s. 6d. net. 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR 


READER AND WRITER. By} LOUIS LUBOVIUS, Ph.D., 
German Master, Hillhead High School, Glasgow, Lecturer on 
German, U.F.C. Training College; Examiner for Degrees in Arts, 
University of Glasgow. Part L. Second Impression. 28. Part II. 3s. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COMPOSITION. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, oe Pe INTRODUCTION 

TO GERMAN PHI LOLOGY. . Also in Two | vas — 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COMPOSITION. 28, 6d. A KEY 

(for Teacher 5s. net. FIRST INTRODUCTION TO 
GERMAN PHILO OGY 18. 6d. 


LOWER GERMAN. Reading, Supplementary 


Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Composition. With 
Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN READER. 
Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, 
Livesof German Authors, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), 
Biographical and Historical Notes. Es ecially adapted for the 
use of Army Classes. ByG. B. BEAK,M.A. 23. 6d. 


SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life 
in a Cadet College. By PAUL VON SZCZEPANSKI. Edited, 
with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. MORRISON, M.A., Master 
in Modern Languages, Aberdeen Grammar School. | 2s. 


A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. By EWALD F. SECKLER, Senior Language Master 
at the Birmingham Municipal Day School, German Lecturer, 
Birmingham gg School, French Lecturer, Stourbridge 


Technical School. 
“SPAN NISH. 
A SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


Exercises in Translation and Composition ; 
and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; 


With copious 
Easy Reading Lessons 
a List of Idioms; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English- Spanish) : and a ‘ay abe oo 
Vocabulary (Spanish-English). AM A. KESSEN, 


Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead High BR onwal Glasgow. 3s. wo 





BLACKWOODS' 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 


Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto, formerly 
Assistant Master at Fettes College, late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Literature.—‘‘ The best we have seen of the new type of 
schvol-book.” 


Academy.—“ If the price of this series is considered, we 


know not where to look for its equal.” 

Public School Magazine.—‘‘The plates and maps seem 
to have been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how 
it can all be p ses at the price.’ 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


CH/SAR.—GALLIC WAR. BooksI.-III. By 
J. M. HARDWICH, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Rugby. 
With or without VOCABULARY, 1s. 6d. 


CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books IV., V. 
By Rev. ST. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Head Master, 
Haileybury College. With or without VOCABULARY, 
1s. 6d. VOCABULARY separately, 3d. 


CA/SAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books VI., VII. 
By C. A. A. DU PONTET, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow. With or without VOCABULARY, ls. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—GEORGIC I. By J. Sarceavnt, 
M.A., late Scholar of University + Sate Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Westminster, 1s. 6¢ 


VIRGIL.—GEORGIC |IV. By J. Sarceaunt, 
M.A. 18. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—_ANEID. Books V., VI. By Rev. 
ST. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A., Head Master, 
Haileybury College. 1s. 6d. 


OVID. — METAMORPHOSES ‘(Selections). 
By J. H. VINCE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Bradfield. 1s. 6d. 


OVID.—_ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By R. B. 
BURNABY, M.A.Oxon., Classical Master, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 1s. 6d. 


ARRIAN.—ANABASIS. Books I., II. By 
H. W. AUDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Principal of Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, formerly Assistant Master at Fettes College. 
2s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book VI. By 
SIKES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. 
College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES.—OLYNTHIACS. 1-3. By 
H. SHARPLEY, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, 
Oxford, Assistant Master at Hereford School. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE.— ODES. Books I., II. By J. 
SARGEAUNT, M.A., late Scholar of University 
oa Oxford, Assistant Master at Westminster. 
1s. 60 


HORACE—ODES, Books III, IV, By J. 
SARGEAUNT, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO.—_IN CATILINAM. I.-IV. By H. | 
W. AUDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, ‘Princip: lof Upper Canada College, Toronto. 
formerly Assistant Master at Fettes College. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA AND PRO 
ARCHIA. By K. P. WILSON, M.A., late Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at 
Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. T. 
NICKLIN, M.A. Assistant Master at Rossal. 2s, 6d. 


XENOPHON. — ANABASIS, Books L., II. 
By A. JAGGER, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Head Master, Queen Elizabeth's 
Grammar School, Mansfield. 1s, 6d. 


SALLUST._JUGURTHA. By I. F. Smeprey, 


M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cuntuides, 
Assistant Master at Westminster. 1s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—_HERCULES FURENS. By 
ie ao ENEY, M.A., Head Master, King’s School, 


LIVY.—Book XXVIII. By G. Mippteron, 
M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School, 
and A. SOUTER, M.A., Lecturer in Latin, University 
of Aberdeen. 1s. 6d. 


E. E. 
John’s 


{ 








LATIN. 
HIGHER LATIN PROSE. With an 


Introduction by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant 
Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. 6d. 

*.* A KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. 
WILSON, M.A., Assistant Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 


*,* A KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


HIGHER LATIN UNSEENS. For 


the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. 
Selected, with Introductory Hints on Translation, by 
H.W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, 
Toronto ; formerly Assistant Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’ s College, Cambridge, 
and Bell University Scholar. 2s. 6d. 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, 


with Introduction, by W. LOBBAN, M.A., Classical 
Master, Girls’ Hig h School, Glasgow. 2s. 


FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND 


PROSE. By K. P. WILSON, M.A., late Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at 
Fettes College. With Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. Also issued 
in Two Parts, ls. 6d. each. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With 


Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K.P. WILSON, 
M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TALES OF ANCIENT THESSALY. 
An Elementary Latin Reading Book, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A., Head Master 
of Merton Court Preparatory School, "Sidcup ; late 
Assistant Master, University College School, London. 
Witha Preface by J. L. PATON, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Head Master of Univer- 
sity College School, London. 1s. 


LATIN VERSE UNSEENS. By G. 
MIDDLETON, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen 
Grammar School, late Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Joint- Author of ‘Student’s Companion to 
Latin Authors.’ 1s. 6d. 


LATIN HISTORICAL UNSEENS. 


oe Classes. By L. C. VAUGHAN WILKES, 
aati GREEK. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. For Use in 


Preparatory and Public Schools. By T. C. WEATHER- 
HEAD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, formerly 
Bell University Scholar. 1s. 6d. 


THE MESSENIAN WARS. An 
Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full 
Vocabulary. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant 


Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh; late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 1s. 6d. 

| HIGHER GREEK PROSE. With 


an Introduction by H. W. AUDEN, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
*.* A KEY 


M.A., Principal, 
2s. 6d. 
(for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


LOWER GREEK PROSE. By K. P. 


WILSON, M.A., Assistant Master in Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 28. "6d. 
*.* A KEY (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


HIGHER GREEK UNSEENS. For 


the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. 
Selected, with Introductory Hints on Translation, by 
H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, formerly Assistant Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 28. 6d. 


GREEK VERSE UNSEENS. By 


T. R. MILLS, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University 
College, Dundee, formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Joint- Author of ‘Student’s Companion to 
Latin Authors.’ 1s. 6d. 


GREEK TEST PAPERS. JAMES 
MOIR, Litt.D. — me late Rector of Aberdeen Gram- 
mar School. 2s. 

** A KEY a Teachers only), 58. net. 


GREEK PROSE PHRASE BOOK. 


Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and 
Plato. Arranged according to Subjects, with Indexes. 
By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Editor of ‘ Meissner’s Latin 
Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 


WRITE FOR FULL EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE TO:— 


W M. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; or, 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, Je 


LONDON, E.C 
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GENERAL ELECTION LITERATURE 


All readers should inform themselves by reading Reviews of Books 
on current problems which have appeared in the ATHENAZUM. 


READ 
The First and the Last 


ARTICLES IN 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1910. 

‘The Development of Germany’ 
AND 
‘What will the Country say to it?’ 
Wn. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN FOR THE BRITON : 


Co-operative Working of Agriculture and 
other Industries a Necessity. 
By Sir W. EARNSHAW COOPER, C.1.E., 
Author of ‘The Murder of Agriculture,’ &e. 
Times.—‘* Sir William Cooper is an able and 
trenchant independent writer, who here under- 
takes to show that in agriculture lies the main 
secret of Britain’s prosperity.” 


Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GREAT AND GREATER 


BRITAIN. 

The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, 
Financial, and Social Problems of the Mother- 
land and Empire. 

ELLIS BARKER, 

Author of 

‘Modern Germany,’ ‘ British Socialism,’ &c. 

Shrewsbury Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Ellis Barker has 
a clear and masterly comprehension of the pro- 
blems he has set himself to place before us. The 
book is one the perusal of which cannot fail to 
inspire deep thoughtfulness.” 


By J. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMING ENGLISHMAN. 


By Prof. JAMES LONG, 
Author of 
‘The Small Farm and its Management,’ &c. 
Times.—‘* Mr. Long, an agriculturist of high 
standing, discusses many of the problems of the 
day, and writes throughout in a spirit of a radical 
er da for whom our present conditions in town 
and country fall far short of the ideal which he 
hopes the future will achieve.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 





PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
WEALTH—LABOUR — WAGES — THRIFT 
—THE LAND—SOCIALISM. 

By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. net. 
[Third Edition. 


Sprecrator.—‘** Mr. Carnegie’s conclusions 
could hardly be put better.’’ 


SOCIALISM 
IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary London Muni- 
cipal Society). With Introduction by Capt. 
H. M. JESSEL. 352 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


Darty TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the clearest 
and most convincing expositions which 
have appeared.’’ 


THE CASE AGAINST 
SOCIALISM. 


With Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. 
A. J. BALFOUR. Crown 8vo, 540 pp. cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


Spectator. — ‘* This useful compilation 
contains a mass of sound arguments and 
useful facts and figures.”’ 

London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 

Ruskin House, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE POOR LAW REPORT 
OF 1909. 


By Mrs. BOSANQUET. 


33. 6d. net. 


A report of the Poor Law Commission from the 
point of view of ‘‘the Majority.”—See the 
ATHEN UM, March 6, 1909. 


FREE TRADE IN BEING. 


By the Rt. Hon. RUSSELL REA. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Russell Rea is universally acknowledged to 
be one of the pleasaatest and clearest of writers on 
the side of Cobden.—See the ATHENZUM 
November 14, 1908. 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK, 1909. 


Edited by Dr.SCOTT KELTIEand Mr. RENWICK. 


10s. 6d. net. 


_ A book of reference indispensable to all interested 
in public life. —See the ATHEN ZUM, June 12, 1909. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





OUTLINES OF THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By H. 0. MEREDITH. 


376 pp. 5s. net. 


THE 
CRISIS OF LIBERALISM: 


New Issues of Democracy. 





By J. A. HOBSON, 
Author of ‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’ 
‘ The Industrial System,’ &c. 


A manual of economic history, exact and | 


authoritative in its information and concise and 


handy in form.—See the ATHEN £UM, September 4, 


1909. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. E.C. 





THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS 
OF WOMEN. 


By RALPH THICKNESSE, 
Sometime of Lincoln’s Inn. 
ls. net. 


The object of this book is twofold : first to give 
a person, whether man or woman, who is not a 
lawyer, a rough idea of what the Law is and how it 
works, so that in any particular case which may 
arise it may be quickly ascertained what it is best 
todo. The second object is to enable public 
speakers and persons who are interested in an 
alteration of the Law in favour of women to 
marshal their facts and prepare their speeches or 
letters to the newspapers on a sound basis of fact 
and a correct basis of what the Law now is. 


WOMAN CITIZEN PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 300 pages. 6s. net. 


The Nation says :—‘‘ Mr. Hobson is one of the 
ablest and most independent of modern thinkers 
and writers on political and social topics, so that 


| the volume will be welcomed by students.” 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN. 


MANY LANDS. 
By ALICE ZIMMERN. 


With a Foreword by Mrs. CHAPMAN CATT, 


President of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


ls. net. 


This book was written to show the wide extent of the 
demand made by women all over the world for a voice and 
influence in the government of their country. Beginning 
with the United States, where the organized demand for 
the vote first originated, the author shows how the move- 
ment spread to England and the Scandinavian countries, 
and gradually made its way throughout the greater part of 
Europe and the British Colonies, attaining its con- 
summation in Australia, where women have the Franchise 
in every State as well as for the Commonwealth Parliament. 


WOMAN CITIZEN PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


PHILANTHROPY AND THE 
STATE ; 


or, Social Politics. 


By B. KIRKMAN GRAY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A book valuable for freshness of insight into 
Politics.—See the 
ATHEN2wUM, December 26, 1908. 


the development of Social 


P. 8S. KING & SON, Orchard House, Westminster. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION. 
TARIFF REFORM or FREE TRADE? 


L. M. S. AMERY and J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 1s. 
net. 
EVERY ELECTOR SHOULD. POSSESS A COPY. 


‘‘ Each exponent sets forth his case ably and lucidly.”—Glasgow Jerald. ‘ 
‘‘ Persons interested in the fiscal question, but as yet uncertain on which side to cast their votes, 
will find the book helpful in their perplexity.” —Manchester City News. 


PITMAN’S | PITMAN’S 
PUBLIC MAN’S GUIDE. | WHERE TO LOOK. 


: +, | An Easy Guide to the Contents of certain 
A saa oe pe set a specified Books of Reference. 


. , inde, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 442 pp. 3s. 6d. net. Indispensable to all Librarians 


: ITION. 
‘‘The publication has compressed, with pro- | - reaped ee peel Ta 
portionate nicety, the relative value of the subjects | Revised and Augmented by a Public Librarian 
dealt with, and, therefore, caters admirably for a and the Foreign Librarian at Mudie’s, and inelud- 


: : : ‘ ca | 4 Listof the principal Continentaland American 
continually increasing number of people who take | "84 = sates 
an interest in the political, imperial, diplomatic, Books of Reference, with a note of their Contents. 


and municipal events of the day.” —Observer. In crown 8vv, cloth, 140 pp. 2s. net. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES OF THESE BOOKS. 








1s. 


net. 




















London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lrp., 1, Amen Corner, E.C. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENSMORE. 


Eno’s 








Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 


you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. | For Acidity of the Stomach. 
7 HE NATIONAL FLAG, | For Heartburn and Headache. 
BEING For Gout and Indigestion. 


THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. | 


D EuRREF OR D’*S 
| AGNESIA. 
For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. Tae NS SOE Ee ee NE 


, | for regular use. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, } 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. | 








|HOW YOU MAY RECOGNISE 


GOUTY AILMENTS. 


UNMISTAKABLE URIC ACID SYMPTOMS. 


It is an astonishing fact that although we are the 
goutiest nation on earth and such a poopenteretins 
proportion of our illnesses are caused by uric acid, 
we have not yet learned thoroughly to recognise all 
forms of gout nor to penetrate the various disguiges 
which uric acid assumes. The average man regards 
gout as a terribly painful swelling in one of the 
great toe joints, which comes as just retribution for 
over-indulgence in the good things of the table, and 
which, after inflicting its punishment, passes away, 
to leave the sufferer in peace until his next trans- 
gression. 

THE CHIEF FORMS OF GOUT. 

The classic form of acute gout, which to so many 

minds is the only sort of gout, is but one of a wide 
range of ailments, all having their origin in one 
common cause, viz:—uric acid. This group of 
complaints embraces chronic gout, variously known 
as rheumatic gout, rheumatoid arthritis, chalky 
gout, arthritis deformans, which shows itself in the 
form of permanently swollen and continuously 
painful joints; gouty rheumatism (stiffness and 
vain in the muscles of the limbs and shoulders) ; 
patbnao (a dull persistent pain in the muscles of 
the lower back); sciatica and neuritis (sharp 
stabbing pains in the nerves of the thigh and arm 
respectively) ; gouty eczema (an intense and obsti- 
nate irritation of the skin); stone and gravel. 

It these distressing complaints were recognised as 
gouty ailments or uric acid disorders, they need 
never cause half of the suffering which they actually 
do entail. For it is a comparatively simple matter 
to keep the system free from uric acid, or, if this 
pain-causing waste product has accumulated to any 
extent, to get rid of it and to banish all the pain, 
stiffness, swelling, inflammation, and other suffering 
which make gouty ailments so dreaded. 

FIRST SIGNS OF URIC ACID, 

Amongst the early symptoms of the retention of 
an excess of uric acid in the system are sharp 
fleeting pains in muscles and joints, stiffness anc 
dull continuous aches, especially during cold and 
changeable weather. Again, uric acid may show 
its presence by setting up a persistent irritation in 
the skin, principally around the ankles, in the palms 
or between the tingers. Another of the most serious 
warnings which uric acid gives is a slight numbness 
and tingling in the fingers, which it seems impos- 
sible to drive away by any known means. This 
tingling indicates the growing impregnation of the 
nerves in the arm, by needle-like crystals of uric 
acid, which being constantly augmented by fresh 
a Ager give rise to the sharp and almost intoler- 
able pains of gouty neuritis, which is at the pre- 
sent time so exceedingly prevalent. - 

These are a few of the most unmistakable signs of 
the development of gout. All that is needed when 
such symptoms occur is to adopt the use of a uric 
acid solvent and eliminant which will convert the 
pain-causing deposits of urie acid into soluble and 
harmless substances, and which will prevent the 
further accumulation of such concretions anywhere 
in the system. 

THE SUCCESSFUL REMEDY. 

The one remedy possessing this two-fold property 
is Bishop's Varalettes. They are shanketilly essen- 
tial for the well-being of every gouty subject, 
whether he suffers from some of the trivial early 
symptoms of uric acid, or whether he is the victim of 
a fully developed and grave form of gout. Bishop's 
Varalettes are not merely a palliative ; they relieve 
pain by getting the cause of it quite out of the 
system. Bishop’s Varalettes strike at the root of 
the trouble, and as they gradually dissolve and 
remove the uric acid concretions. they bring real 
and lasting relief from pain, reduce the swollen 
joints, restore the suppleness of muscles and joints, 
and overcome every form of gouty suffering. 

If you suffer now or at any time from the pre- 
sence of uric acid in your system, even in minute 
quantities, you will be amply repaid for the time 
spent in looking through an interesting booklet 
issued by the manufacturers of Bishop's Varalettes, 
Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists 
(Established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, 
N.E. This booklet not wnly explains fully the 
medicinal action of Varalettes, but makes clear the 
part played by uric acid ih causing ill health, and 
describes the principal forins of gout. It also con- 
tains an authoritative dietary for gouty subjects. A 
copy will be sent to you post free on request. Please 
ask for Booklet V. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists 
for ls., 2s., and 5s., or they may be had direct from 
the makers, whose address is given above. The 
last size is sufficient for twenty-five days. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 


SOCIETY'S RECENT LIST. 





BIBLICAL. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Depicted 
in 24 Original Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. Described b: 
the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Hand- 
some folio (163 by 124), artistically bound in white cloth gilt, 16s. net. Second 
Edition. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
24 original Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. Mounted on stout artistic 
paper. Described by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. A handsome folio 
(16} by 124), artistically bound in white cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By the 


Rev. J. HOWSON, D.D., late Dean of Chester. New Edition, with 8 new Coloured 
Plates by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS. By 

A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. D.D. A Sketch of the most striking confirmations of the 

Bible from sae discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor. With Facsimiles from Photographs. Cloth, 1s. net. 


THE TEMPLE, ITS MINISTRY AND SERVICES, 
as they were at the Time of By a By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Large 


| SKETCHES OF JEWISH SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
| } ge A BN By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. An Introduction 


to the Books of. By A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. DD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


HOW TO STUDY THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Rev. CANON GIRDLESTONE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ls. net. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. An Introduction to the Study 
of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A. D.D. New Edition, Revised and 
partly re-written 7 Rev. S. G. GREEN, D. D. 848 pages. Cheap Popular Edition, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-paste grain, 4s, 6d. net ; half-morocco, 7s. 6d, 
net; full tree- calf, 16s. net. 


dy the 


THEOLOGICAL. 


THE NEXT LIFE: Light on the Worlds Beyond. By 


the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


The Visible and the Invisible—The Question at the Grave—The Moment after Death— 
Where and What is Heaven ’—The Ministry of Angels and the Recognition of Saints—The 
Tempter—Temptation—Hell—The Intermediate State—The Resurrection—The Second 
Advent and Final Judgment—Eternity. 


CHRIST INVISIBLE OUR GAIN. By the Rev. A. H. 


DRYSDALE, D.D., Author of ‘A Devotional Commentary on the Epistle to 
Philemon,’ ‘ Early Bible Songs,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. Brief Counsels on 


Faith and Duty. By Dr. R. F. HORTON. 1s. net, 


THE LORD’S TEACHING CONCERNING HIS OWN 
PERSON. By WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. LL.D., Professor in the Theological 
School of the Temple University, Philadelphia. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


CUR DEUS HOMO? WHY DID GOD BECOME MAN? 


By ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Translated from the Original 
Latin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. net ; also in sheepskin, 1s. 6d. net 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM, The Doctrines of the Church of 


Rome briefly examined in the Light of Scripture. By Dr. C. H. H. WRIGHT. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


“IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 


| WEBSTER, M.A. Fcap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY AND THE CHILDREN 


ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY. Talks with Young People on the First and 
Second Parts of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, of 
Ferme Park Chapel, London, N., Author of ‘ Light and Life,’ &c. 
and other Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 
2s. 6d. each volume. 


By the Rev. F. §. 


With C oloured 
Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 





HISTORICAL. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


W. H. BECKETT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE. (1525-1885.) By 


RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Editor of Demaus’ ‘William Tyndale, a Biography’ ; 


By the Rev. 


Author of ‘James Gilmour of Mongolia,’ &c. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


|A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. From the 
Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
With Full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index. 640 pages. 6s. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN HUS. A Historical Romance. 


Translated from the Original Czech. With an Introduction by W. R. MORFILL, 
Professor of Slavonic Langu ve in the University of Oxford. With 24 Illustrations 
by the Eminent Painter, DEDINA. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


RECENT HISTORICAL TALES. 


THE CHARIOTS OF THE LORD. A Romance of the| 


Times of James II. and William of Orange. By JOSEPH HOCKING. 2s. 


FOR QUEEN AND EMPEROR. A Story of Early Britain. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 3s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. A Story, MISTRESS DOROTHY DRAYTON: 


of the Days of Philip and Mary. By SARDIUS HANCOCK. 3s, 6d. 


THE GOLDSMITH OF CHEPE. 


Year. By TOM BEVAN. 3s. 


IN THE VAN OF THE VIKINGS ; 


Tryggvason Lost and Won. By M. F. OUTRAM. 


A Tale of the Plague 
or How Olav 


2s. 6d 
Her Diary, 


1553-1559. Edited by JULIA GREVILLE. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


W. G. LAWES, OF SAVAGE ISLAND AND NEW 


GUINEA. By JOSEPH KING. With Preface by Dr. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 
Map, Portrait, and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net, 


GEORGE GRENFELL: Congo Missionary and Explorer. 


By Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. 


With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and 32 pages of 
Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. Second Edition. 


CALVIN : the Man and his Work. By Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A. 


With Portraits and numerous other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d: 
Second Edition, 


RECORDS OF MERCY, The Mercy of God Illustrated by 


Narratives of Divine Grace, Collected and Edited by the Rev. C. S. ISAACSON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BEZA’S ICONES.—Contemporary Portraits of Reformers 


of Religion and Letters. Being Facsimile Reproductions of the Portraits in 
Beza’s ‘ Icones’ (1580), and in Goulard’s Edition (1581), With Introduction and 
Biographies by C. G. MCCRIE, D.D., and 51 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. Cheaper Edition. 


JAMES GILMOUR OF MONGOLIA: His Diaries, 


Letters, and Reports. Edited by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With Coloured 





and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. New Edition. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


CROCKETT.—_THE MEN OF THE MOUNTAIN. A 


Stirring Tale of the Franco-German War of 1870-1871. By S. R. CROCKETT. LIllus- 
trated by HAROLD COPPING. 6s. 


CROCKETT. — WHITE PLUMES OF NAVARRE. 


A Romance of the Wars of Religion. By S.R. CROCKETT. Illustrated. 6s. 


H. H. WATSON.—LOVE THE INTRUDER. By Heten | 


With 4 Illustrations by VICTOR | 


H. WATSON, Author of ‘ Andrew Goodfellow,’ &c. 
PROUT. 6s, 


IAN MACLAREN.—ST. JUDE'S. 


by HAROLD COPPING. 6s, 


| LE FEUVRE.—A BIT OF ROUGH ROAD. By Ay Lz 


FEUVRE, Author of ‘ The Mender,’ ‘The Making of a Woman,’ &c. Illustrated. 6s. 


With 11 Illustrations 


0. F. WALTON.—_THE LOST CLUE. 


WALTON, Author of ‘ Doctor Forester,’ &c. Illustrated. 6s. 


By Mrs. 0. F, 
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